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CAUTION ! 


THE GREAT AND UNIVERSALLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED MERITS of the Sani- 
tas Appliances have given rise to a number of inferi- 
or imitations and infringements, against the use of 
which the public are hereby cautioned. The “San- 
itas’’ is the original open Stand-pipe Basin, having a removable stand-pipe, operated by a 
mechanism fixed in a frame above, and the “Sanitas”’ Trap, the only one having the horizon. 
tal water-way arranged to render the trap self-scouring and anti-siphonic, and having the 
reflecting partition within the body. All those who manufacture or use these features, or oth- 


ers in our Patent claims, in any form, are infringers and will be prosecuted for damages. 


THE “SANITAS” MANUFACTURING CO., 207 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS 


Branch Offices: 64 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 47 to 49 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
316 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. Sole "Agents for California: Arnold "& Co., 40“California Street, 


San Francisco. Sole Agent for Canada: 0. Higman, 236 Sparks Street,’ Ottawa. 
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JANUARY 26, 4889. sary to expedite the Government business. Notwithstanding 
snteduliiantihiten Sl a calli alias this answer, we are inclined to suspect that Senator Morrill 
has his own opinion on the subject, and the investigation, 
which is, fortunately, in the hands of some of the best men in 
gv%|| | the Senate, will undoubtedly help to open the legislative eye 

} | to some points in the Government practice of architecture 
which it has never before been able to perceive. 


























SumMAkRY — 
The Investigating of the Supervising Architect’s Office. — 
English Views on the Consolidation of Architectural Socie- J HE British Architect has something to say in regard to the 
a ceeted demas Tteahar. <2 the scteet Bee in the | Consolidation scheme now under consideration by the pro- 
Quirinal Palace, Rome. — Another Profit-sharing Employer. fessional societies in this country, which is worth noting. 
— Death of Mr. George Hathorne, Architect. — Establish- | In commenting upon the discussion which took place on the 
ment of a new School of Electrical Engineering. . . . . 37 | subject at the Convention of the Western Association, it takes 
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up Mr. Sullivan’s remark, that the new Institute “should be 
broad and democratic ;” that it “ should not set up factitious 
barriers,” but should welcome all the thoughtful, earnest, am- 
bitious men in the profession, and so on. It is not very sur- 


er"vilie, Comathons, France The Hétel dy Ville Lyons, prising that Mr. Sullivan should have been understood to 
France. — Design for a Country House... . . . . . . . 42 advocate the admission of all “thoughtful, earnest, and 
ArcumotocicaL Campine my Arizona.—IV. . . . . . . . 483] ambitious men,” without inquiring as to whether they pos- 
= a ~~ ane ema So SD er lll = sessed, in addition to these qualifications, the important one of 


Samet wid. Geenaviees at sus Bosse ieee a knowledge of their business; andthe British Architect fears 
op I eg oe 6 MT ee Ame rican Institute may suffer, as the English societies 
CoMMUNICATIONS : — have, by the admission of men concerning whom no one wished 


Progress of the Architectural Societies’ Consolidation Move- to say anything unfavorable, but whose presence in the Institute 
ment. — How to nae a ratte Gas-fitter.— An Expert “ill renal i | tied tallied torbinensk ot “ll « ; : 
in School-houses. . . ow ww we eg 647 | WHI repel the better trainec arc utects, who wi see no 10nor, 

Nores anp Cuippings. . . .... . . =... . . . « 47 butrather the reverse, in membership in’a society which already 
TrapE SURVEYS. . . - + + + + «+ «+ + + + + + «+ + + 48] contains those whom they know to be far inferior to 





—_—— ———________-—- themselves in attainment. That a similar consideration kept 
for many years some of the best English architects from join- 
ing the British Institute is tolerably certain, and it is with a 
view to making membership more honorable, as well as more 
difficult, that the system of compulsory examination has been 
adopted, and seems to be working successfully. In this coun- 
try, we are inclined to think that a similar system of examina- 
tions will soon follow the adoption of the new constitution, and 
the revival of the efficiency of the Institute. There is no 
question that the State professional associations are strongly 
in favor of requiring proof, from an applicant for admission to 
their ranks, that he possesses the necessary qualifications. In 
many States petitions have been drawn up by the professional 
societies, and presented to the Legislature, praying that 
persons who cannot pass a strict technical examination may be 
forbidden to practice architecture within the State; and the 
Boston Society of Architects, one of the largest and most in- 
dependent in the country, some years ago adopted a rule 
requiring all new candidates to pass an examination. There 
is no need of being in a hurry to impose such a standard every- 
where. As we all know, the technical training now accessible 
to American students of architecture was unknown when the 
older members of the profession began their career, and there 
are scores of men highly honored in the profession, and with 
reason, who never heard of the Accadians, or their influence 
private offices, would rather struggle for many years against | °” Greek archite or a who would a hard to it to ex- 
poverty and neglect, with hope and ambition to console them, plain the use of ri pendants in fan vaulting. * force these 
than to bury themselves for the best part of their lives in what | ™°" through an examination suited to the graduate es pe 
the Tribune calls the “fat berths” of the Treasury Depart- fessional school would be ridiculous, yet their admission, on 
ment. . evidence of honorable and successful practice alone, places us 
under no obligation to admit without examination the youth 
STILL more singular charge, to which Mr. Freret was who has echt ire tag, dy gs a “e senior would 
called to answer, was that of having neglected, when he | have so eagerly ald be ; i na ae 4 rr mind the pe sent that 
wished to employ outside assistance in preparing plans | ©*#™!!auons shou re ¢ paveed = finding out, not w mt a man 
for public buildings, to advertise for proposals for such assist- | knows, but how he has utilized his opportunities, we my not 
ance, as the law requires in the case of mechanics’ work. As | 8° far wrong. At present, the standard in the remoter States 
the same Jaw requires that the contract shall be made with the | must be differe nt from that in New England and New York, 
lowest bidder, a comparison of the proposals for furnishing but if each State a Govote a : to ——e and 
plans would be only less curious than an inspection of the plans sifting out the best material in its own locality, by such means 
which would be furnished at the lowest price; but Mr. Freret as it finds most efficient, all the members of the general body 
explained that the work needed for his purpose was personal will have reason to be proud of belonging to it. 
service, and that, by Secretary Fairchild’s direction, it had been 
regarded as being outside the intention of the law relating to con- 
tracts with mechanics. Senator Morrill raised a question of 
some significance by asking whether it would not be better to 
have all the business of the : supervising architect’s office done by 


) JHE investigation of the office of the supervising architect 
* of the Treasury Department, if it has not revealed such 
depths of sin and woe as the New York Tribune antici- 
pated, has brought out some matters of interest to the profes- 
sion. In regard to the accusation that he had made his exami- 
nation-papers for draughtsmen so difficult that none of the 
candidates who presented themselves for appointment under 
the Civil Service rules could answer them, Colonel Freret said 
that many of the draughtsmen at present in the office could 
answer them, and gave a long list of those who were able to 
do so. He mentioned, also, that the only person to whom he 
had given any appointment since he took charge of his office 
was one messenger, so the idea that he concocted questions 
adapted to turning the candidate’s hair gray, with the object of 
keeping out Republican assistants and getting in Democrats, 
appears to be unfounded. One of the investigating committee 
drew from this evidence the singular inference that the Civil 
Service rules could not be applied to architects and draughts- 
men. A more sensible conclusion, we think, and one much 
more in accordance with the general opinion in the profession, 
would be that a position in the Government architect’s office 
presents very little attraction to the better class of young archi- 
tects, and that the men who can answer such questions as 
Colonel Freret’s, of whom there are plenty to be found in 








OME one might make an interesting book, for architects, 
by describing the successive scandals, alarms, revolutions, 
quarrels, disappointments and fatalities which have at- 

tended the construction of the Albany State-House. The last 
unofficial persons, to which Colonel Freret replied that the prin- | grief that has afflicted the unfortunate proprietors appears to 
cipal architectural associations of the country had urged this, but | relate to the new ceiling of the Assembly Chamber, which re- 
that he was not in favor of it, except so far as wight be neces- | places the famous stone vault. It seems from the New York 
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papers that the specification inlets that pee the ironwork 
was in position “the whole ceiling” should be “ covered with 
first quality kiln-dried quartered white oak, wrought out and | the city-stations, which, however, also proved to be out of 
finished in accordance with the several designs, in first-rate | order and unserviceable. In the meantime some of the firemen 
cabinet fashion, of the several shapes, sizes and thicknesses | had been detailed to open the hydrants, and were looking for 
called for by the plans, sections and details;” all carved work | the keys, which had been mislaid. After the search had finally 
to be done “in an artistic and spirited manner by first-rate | been given up, the commander, with praiseworthy energy, 
carvers, who understand the motive and intent of the design.” | directed that the pipes should be broken, since they could be 
This specification, as our readers will acknowledge, conveys | opened in no other way. ‘They were accordingly smashed 
the idea that the ceiling was intended to be covered with oak, | with axes and hammers, but proved to be quite dry inside, the 
and the contract price, two hundred and seventy thousand | water having been for some reason shut off at the mains. By 
dollars, would seem to be large enough to provide for using | this time a group of soldiers had arrived, who formed a line 
that material; so it is not surprising that certain members of | and passed buckets from a neighboring fountain, to be emptied 
the Assembly, on being told that the work actually consisted | on the flames. Meanwhile the city authorities were aroused, 
mainly of plaster-of-Paris, expressed a dissatisfaction which | and two hand-engines soon made their appearance, which 
culminated in the appointment of a commission of three ex- | poured tiny streams into the blazing building. These were 
perts, to investigate the matter. We imagine that the office of | followed by men belonging to the steam fire-engine corps, who 
expert to the Albany Capitol has become rather a thankless | drove up in cabs or arrived on foot, ready for service when the 
one, for two of the gentlemen appointed immediately declined | engines themselves should come. There was a delay, however, 
to serve, and the third, being confined to his house with serious | of about an hour and a half in the appearance of the latter, 
illness, could not serve if he would, so the Assemblymen most | owing to the fact that the Roman fire-department has no 
interested organized themselves into an informal investigating- | horses, but makes requisitions on the omnibus companies for 
committee, and had a stage built, from which they could ex- | motive power, and the omnibus companies, which receive no 
amine the ceiling closely. It then appeared that there were | pay for the use of their animals, do not show remarkable 
some oak casings, or veneers, over the iron and wooden beams, | alacrity in furnishing them. When the engines finally arrived, 
but that the “artistic and spirited” carved work, together with | it was discovered that no one had thought to light a fire in 
the panelling, consisted entirely of plaster-of-Paris, spread on | them, and au hour more was spent in remedying this deficiency 
a backing of jute canvas, and painted to imitate oak. On seek- | and getting up steam. ‘Toward midnight, however, they began 
ing an explanation of this singular interpretation of the con- | to work, and in three hours afterward the fire went out. 

tract, it was pointed out to the Assemblymen that another 
clause in the specification provided that the panels were “ to be 
of quartered oak, as shown, properly glued up and finished, or, 
if papier-maché is used instead of oak, the panels are to be 
formed high toward the centre.” Nowhere else does there 
seem to be any mention of papier-maché in the specification, 
and the sentence has a curious air of interpolation. 


but, as the wires or ‘Selitidles were out of order, the signal could 
not be transmitted. ‘There was a telephone from the palace to 





j HE well-known establishment of Haines, Jones & Cadbury, 
| of Philadelphia, now organized as a stock company, has 
for the past two years carried out a simple plan of sharing 
profits with its employés. The sum divided this year among 
the men is ninety-one hundred dollars. This is six and one- 
half per cent on the total wages of each workman who has been 
with the firm long enough to be entered on the list as a sharer 
Q FHETHER interpolated or not, the clause seems to have | im the profits, or about three weeks’ extra pay for each man. 
W met with the approbation of the superintendent of the Phere ane few persons who would not find a bonus of three 
work, who very frankly explained that he had decided | weeks’ extra income at the end of December in each year ex- 
that curved panels would look better than flat ones, and as it tremely convenient, and Soe that the Haines, Jones - 
would be very expensive to make them in oak with the dome- Cadbury men reflected with considerable satisfaction, the mgmt 
like form which he preferred, he had directed papier-maché to before New Year’s, upon the occasions when they had made a 
be used, and that this compound of burlaps, asbestos and special effort to make their work systematic and efficient, aud 
plaster-of-Paris was the sort of papier-maché that he approved. resolved, for the ensuing year, to make these occasions more 
In his opinion the panels were much better made of this frequent, and to use their experience In promoting still more 
material than of oak, as the oak would crack with the heat of | tte harmonious operation of the factory which they help to 
conduct. For the next year, a dividend to the workmen is to 
be made if the profits exceed six per cent on the capital, and 
will be shared in by all who have worked for the company 
during the whole year. 








the room, while the “ papier-maché ” would remain perfect for 
an indefinite period. We should say for ourselves that we 
would rather have an oak ceiling, cracked in every direction, 
than one adorned with “spirited and artistic carving” cast in 
plaster, but this view of the subject does not seem to have sug- 
gested itself either to the superintendent or the Assemblymen, 
whose principal anxiety, aside from a suspicion that they have 
paid for something a good deal more expensive than what they 
have got, seems to arise from the notion that the plaster | setts, but had spent most of his life in New York. He was a 
papier-maché is likely to be disintegrated by the heat and dry- | man of quiet tastes, but an excellent architect, and devoted to 
ness of the air at the top of the room, and to fall on their heads. | his profession. He was one of the early members of the 

Seriaig ess: we American Institute of Architects, and for many years took a 


; — ae prominent part in its proceedings. Much of his work was out 
AY ORDING to the report of the Royal Commission ap- . 





R. GEORGE ® HATHORNE, at one time a very promi- 
nent architect in New York, died in that city about two 
weeks ago. Mr. Hathorne was a native of Massacliu- 


. J ; : of the city, Springfield possessing, perhaps, his most important 
pointed to investigate the causes of the conflagration which buildings. He was unmarried, and leaves no very near rela- 
nearly destroyed the Palace of the Quirinal in Rome, last 


tives. 
November, the fire service in the Imperial City seems to leave 
something to be desired. As might be supposed, the palace, 
crowded as it is with precious objects, is, in theory at least, | HE New York Mail and Express announces that the 
protected by the most complete modern appliances for extin- | Trustees of Columbia College have decided to establish a 
guishing fire. There are, or were, several pumps and engines Department of Electrical Engineering in connection with 
in the building, besides a system of stand-pipes and hydrants, | the School of Mines, and adds that “There is no such depart- 
and telegraph-alarm lines communicating with the metropolitan | ment, it appears, at any of the American universities. 
stations ; and a corps of firemen is always on duty. The fire was | Columbia, therefore, will have the honor of taking the Jead in 
first observed about nine o’clock in the evening, bursting | the matter.” While we wish the new school all possible suc- 
through the windows of the rooms on the ground-floor. The | cess, and do not doubt that it will deserve it, the claim that it 
alarm was at once given, and the palace detachment of firemen | is the first of the kind in the United States needs modification, 
appeared promptly on the scene. The next thing was to find | the Massachusetts Institute of Technology having for several 
the key of the room in which the engines and extinguishers | years maintained a Department of Electrical Engineering, 
were locked up. ‘This did not take long, but as the room | which is very popular, and has graduated some of the most 
turned out to be one of those which was blazing most fiercely, | noted young electricians in the country, while, if we are not 
it was useless to attempt reaching anything in it. The next | mistaken, there are two or three other schools of the kind of 
resource was to telegraph a signal to the metropolitan stations, | high reputation. 
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EQUESTRIAN MONUMENTS.!— XII. 


AS ADJUNCTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


IE fate that befell 
the bas-relief of 
Henry IV over 

the central portal 
of the Hétel-de-Ville, 
at Paris, has already 
been noted, and 
whether the bas-relief 
of the same monarch 
on the Hétel-de-Ville, 
at Lyons, shared a 
similar fate during 
the first Revolution, 
when the city was be- 
sieged by a Republi- 
can army under Kel- 
lerman, or during one 
of the numerous upris- 
ings that followed can- 
not be ascertained ; 
perhaps, as the city 
was doomed to de- 
struction in revenge 
for maintaining a de- 
fence for two months, 
it is likely that the 
Hotel-de- Ville suffered 
at that time, or if not 
then it may have fared 
ill when the. strik- 
ers, thrown out of 
work by the commer- 
OY, ae cial disorganization 

Nh i] 1 which followed the 
ish - Revolution of 1830, 
ih == i it seized the building in 
1831 and, presuma- 
bly, pillaged it. It is 
possible, too, that the bas-relief now extant on this building is the 
third of its kind that has been placed there, for the original may have 
been erected in the lifetime of Henry and so have been destroyed 
when the building was burned in 1702. At all events, the illustra- 
tions show that the building at some period of its existence was 
restored, and that the place of honor is still accorded to the bas-relief 
of Henry 1V, by Legendre Hérald, a native sculptor. 

Coustou’s bronze bas-relief of Louis XIV, which still ornaments 
the central fronton of the Invalides, was also subjected to a certain 
amount of injury at 
the hands of the 
yr Paris mob in 1793; 
<ccipgs but thanks to its in- 
t accessible position or 
to an unexpected ac- 
cess of sentimentality 
on the part of the in- 
surgents—who may 
have reasoned that 
the Invalides was a 
highly useful and 
valued charitable in- 
stitution, and that 
Louis XIV, whatever 
his misdeeds, did one 
good act for posterity 
in founding it, and so 
deserved, in so far as 
this particular effigy 
was concerned, 
tender treatment at 
their hands —a per- 
sistent attempt was 
not made to dislodge 
it; so, though bat- 
tered with stones and 

Marshal Lesdiguieres, Chateau de Vizille, France. shot, it was suffered 

to remain till more 
peaceful times admitted of its rehabilitation, in 1816, by Cartellier. 
lhe inscription on the bas-relief reads: Ludovicus Magnus militibus, 
regali munificentia in perpetuum providens, has cedes posuit 1675. 

Wanton destruction in almost every part of France was practised 
by the Republicans, and many a chateau which bore within or without 
treasures of Renaissance sculpture was destroyed. Amongst others 
that succumbed was the Chateau de Vizille (Istre), of which, how- 
ever, there remains a doorway which once opened from the avenue 
into the garden, and still bears upon its fronton a bas-relief of Mar- 
shal Lesdiguiéres by Jacques Richier. 

The Hoétel-de-Ville, at Compiegne, which was built between 1502- 











Main Entrance, Strasbourg Cathedral. 














Continued from No, 676, page 270. 


1510, in the reign of Louis XII, was decorated with statues of saints in 
niches, and in the place of honor, in a niche like that more familiar one 
at Blois, was an equestrian figure of Louis XII, either in the round or 
in high relief. This figure was replaced by a similar figure of Louis 
XIII at a later day, who, in turn, was probably fess gently dis- 
mounted during the Revolution. This building was restored some 
fifteen years ago, and a bronze bas-relief of Louis XII, by Jacquemart, 
executed in 1869, now holds the place of honor. 

The Hotel-de-Ville, at Rheims now bears in a similar position an 
equestrian bas-relief of Louis XIII the work of the Sculptor Mil- 
homme who in 1818 thus replaced an earlier bas-relief of the same 
kind which had been destroyed on August 13, 1793. 

The famous house of Jacques Ceeur, at Bourges, formerly bore an 
equestrian statue of Charles VII, and a more humble one of the lord 
of the manor himself, who was shown mounted on a mule, which, for 
some now unaccountable reason, was shod backwards, so that it 
would have puzzled an American redskin to know how the animal 
was travelling. 

In the same category should be mentioned the figure of Oldrado 
(or Orlando di) da Tresseno, Podesta of the city, on the wall of the 
Palazzo della Ragione at Milan, a building erected by him between 
1228 and 1233. This figure, in high relief, representing a personage 
famous, or infamous, as having first burned heretics at the stake, is 
shown “with bare head and hair cut close in the neck, after the 
modern fashion, riding on a heavy-limbed horse. The group though 
wanting in life has a certain homely truth to nature, and is interest- 
ing as being one of the first works of its kind made in Italy since the 
days of Justinian.?” ’ 

But equestrian sculpture had other forms of application in archi- 
tecture than as bas-reliefs in the /frontons of public buildings. 
Surface-ornament, either in high or low relief, was, of course, the 











From the Temple of Vishnu, Seringham, India. 


form in which it was most commonly used from the times of the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian to the present. The use of the horse as 
a feature of decorative construction is comparatively rare, about the 
only instances being found in Southern India at Madura, Seringham 
and elsewhere, where the horses take the place of cantilevers to sup- 
port the superincumbent structure. 

The horse friezes of Classic times are too familiar to all to need 
description here, but there are to be found in many countries build- 
ings in the decoration of which the horse has been introduced 
effectively, ingeniously or ridiculously, but almost always with 
a purpose which can sometimes be deciphered, but oftener cannot. 
One of the earliest of modern examples is to be found in the fagade 
of San Michel, at Pavia, an early Lombard church, across the front 
of which at irregular intervals stretch narrow sculptured bands of 
grotesque figures, amongst which are easily discernible figures of 
horsemen, centaurs, Pegasi, and wild horses* mixed with other 
figures, the whole suggesting an attempt at picturing some of the 
fables of mythology which accident has singularly disjointed. The 
want of connection and arrangement, and the seeming lack of appro- 
priateness of such sculptures as parts of an ecclesiastical structure, 
suggest that the building offers an early instance of the once 


2 Perkins’s “ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture.” 

8‘* Dragons, griffins, eagles, snakes, seen. centaurs — the whole mythological 
menagerie which our ancestors brought with them from their native Iran — and 
these either fighting with each other or with Lombard warriors, or amicably in- 
terlaced with human figures, male and female, or grinning and ready ‘fo fly at 
you from the gray wall—interspersed with warriors breaking-in horses or 
following the hounds, minstrels and even tumblers, or, at least, figures standin 
on their heads; in short, the strong impress everywhere meets you of a wild 
and bold equestrian nation, glorying in war, delighting in horses and the chase, 
falconry, music and gymnastics —ever in motion, never sitting still — credulous, 
too, of old wives’ stories, and tenacious of whatever of marvellous and strange 
had arrested their fancy during their long pilgrimage from the East — for 
zodiacs from Chaldea and emblems of the stirring mythology of Scandinavia 
constantly alternate, in these and similar productions, with the delineation of 





those pastimes and —— which their peculiar habits induced them to reiterate 
with such zest and frequency.” — From d Lindsay’s ** Christian Art,” 
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common fashion of rebuilding into a new building the artistic wreck- 
age of some earlier pile. To be sure the figure of the archangel, 
trampling down a dragon over the central door, shows that some 
portion of the work was especially prepared for its present position 
— perhaps all may have been, for through the whole range of 
medieval sculpture it is impossible to always satisfactorily explain 
the presence of the many figures and groups which, while un- 
doubtedly grotesque from a modern point-of-view, it is wholly impos- 
sible to determine whether they are intentionally or unintentionally so. 

The triumph of St. George over the dragon has been immortalized 
in stone in so many places by so many notable artists that it deserves 
consideration later as a special subject; but, besides St. George, 
there were many other heroes of saintly legend who performed their 
feats on horseback, and there are many churches where St. Martin, 
St. Hubert, St. Paul and others! are more or less intelligibly and 
artistically preserved in marble, stone or bronze. Besides these, 
there are legendary heroes and -historical personages of doubtful 
authenticity, who are honored in the same way upon some edifice in 
what is supposed to be their natal town. To search these out, 
enumerate them and briefly recount the associated legends would be 
an interesting but somewhat laborious task, and it will, perhaps, 
be enough of an indication of the character of the field which might be 
explored, if there is here given the story of King Gradlon, whose 





Cathedral at Quimper, Brittany.* 


equestrian figure surmounts the gable of the facade of the Cathedral 
at Quimper, in Brittany, the most important and almost the most in- 
teresting ecclesiastical structure in that province. Brittany is pecul- 
iarly rich in legendary lore, and the French painters of our day are 
extremely fond of turning to it for the subjects of those great show- 
yictures that plaster the walls of each year’s Salon. Some of these 
pen have an interest also for the descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and amongst them is the tale of Gradlon, who was a brother 
of one of the early British Kings, and was a sample of the clean and 
simple-minded chivalry who have caused the fame of Arthur's 
knights to survive through centuries. King Gradlon’s capital was the 
city of Is,? on the seacoast, or rather just off the coast, for it was 
actually built below the level of the sea, which was barred out by 
heavy dikes: like Mont St. Michael, it could only be approached in 
boats or by land when the tide was out. Unfortunately, Gradlon’s 
daughter Dahut does not seem to have been present when the 
occurrence took place that converted him to Christianity, for one 
can imagine that Messalina, herself, would have listened to warnings 
coming from the lips of St. Corentin, after she had seen him feed the 
king and his train of huntsmen to their satisfaction, all from a single 
slice of a carp, which, after affording this feast, swam away unin- 
jured. In spite of the entreaties of her father and the rebukes of the 
Levenié saint, Dahut continued in her profligate courses, and enter- 
tained lovers unnumbered. At length weary of the constant im- 
portunities of the hermit, she, one night, stole from her father, who 
always wore it about his neck, the key which opened the gate in the 
sea-wall or dike, and giving it to her lover of the moment, persuaded 


1 Tae HORSE AS AN ATTRIBUTE IN SACRED ART. — The horse is often asso- 
ciated in sculpture and painting with SS. George, Hubert, James the Greater, 
John, Bishop of Bergamo, Martin, Maurice, Norbert, Victor, Pope Leo, Papon de 
Marchienne and Count Thibaut. Besides these, a horse or ass kneeling before 
the holy sacrament is an attribute of Saint Antony of Padua; a horse before an 
altar is associated with St. Bernard; a wild horse drags St. Orestes ; a horse 
falling over a precipice leaving his rider unharmed indicates St. Hugo; a 
horse bearing a saint with a child mounted behind him marks Gregory of 
Armenia; a horse beside a saint betokens St. Ireneus; a horse or horses 
dragging martyrs along the ground illustrates the stories of St. Anastasius, St. 
Martinien and St. Saturnin; saints trampled upon by horses may be St. Ge- 
roldus, the soldier, Saint Norbert or St. Paul; while a herd of horses surround- 
ing a saint marks St. Bertulphe, the Confessor. — Guénebault’s *‘ Dictionnaire 
Iconographique des Figures, Legendes et Actes des Saints.”” 1850, Paris. 

2Is.—** The anonymous chronicler of Ravenna mentions a town, which he calls 
Ker-is, as existing in Armorica in the fifth century. Here ruled a prince called 
Gradlion vawre, that is, Gradlon the Great. Gradlon was the protector of 
Gwenolé, the founder of the first abbey established in Brittany.” — From Long- 
fellow’s “‘ Poems of Places.” It is said that beneath the waters of the Bay of 
Douarnenez traces of a submerged city can still be seen. 











him to open the gate just as the tide reached the walls. Rouse 
from his sleep by the report of the pressing danger, Gradlon, with 
unselfish parental affection, sought his daughter, and then his 
horse, following the fleeing crowd with his daughter en croupe as 





The Flight of King Gradion. After a Painting by E. Luminais. 


the frightened citizens splashed through the rising tide toward the 
shore. The horse struggled nobly, but being overweighted was 
losing ground every moment, when St. Gwenolé, who alone kept pace 
with the king, commanded him to cast Dahut into the rising 
tide, as it was because of her vicious life that this disaster had over- 
whelmed the city. The king, feeling that the saint voiced God’s 
will obeyed, and saved himself. The legend is a famous one and is 
celebrated in poetry as well as prose. Tom Taylor in his translation 
of the Ballads of Brittany thus renders a portion of the “ Drowning of 
Ker-Is” : — 

Awake, Sir King, the gates unspar! 

Rise up, and ride both fast and far! 

The sea flows over bolt and bar! 


Now curse’d forever mote she be, 
That all for wine and harlotry, 
The sluice unbarred that held the sea. 


‘Say, woodman, that wonn’st in the forest green, 
The wild horse of Gradlon hast thou seen 


As he passed the valley-walls between ?”’ 


**On Gradlon’s horse I set not sight, 
But I heard him go by in the dark of the night 
Trip, trep—trip, trep, —like a fire-flaught white.” 

The annexed cut shows the model for the statue which is now in 
lace on the Cathedral at Quimper, the work of the sculptor, A. 
Menard, made neces- 
sary by the destruc- 
tion of the original 
statue by the Revo- 
lutionists ‘in 1793. 
Another cut* shows 
the church as it exist- 
ed for many years, 
but it now bears a dif- 
ferent aspect, for one 
of the many works 
of restoration and 
completion entrusted 
to Viollet-le-Duc was 4G 
the completion of its 
western spires, in 
1858, the funds 
being raised by sub- 
scriptions of two- 
sous pieces con- 
tributed by the 
frugal peasantry. 
The actual work of 
construction was 
carried out under 
M. Bigot, the archi- 
tect of the Depart- ‘ing Gradion, Quimper, Brittany. A. Menard, Sculptor. 
ment. 

The mention of Viollet-le-Duc’s name gives a reason for intro- 
ducing here a reproduction from a pen-drawing made by him of 





‘THE LYGEND OF KING GRADLON.— Another story has it that Dahut, being 
reproved by Gradlon for her profligacy, imprisoned him and warned Corentin 
never to approach Is again. Corentin, however, disguised himself as a prince, 
won her love and obtaining the key to the sluice-gates (as above) freed the king 
and let loose the waters upon Is and Dahut. The trampling of Gradlon’s horse, 
which carried him from the fated city, is still heard at night, and upon a rock 
called Garree, near Le Riz, is shown the mark of his hoof, Every year on the first 
night of May, the peasants say that the city, with a)] its castles and towers, rises 
from the waters at the first stroke of midnight and sinks again at the twelfth. 
Such was the magnificence of Is, or Ker-is, as it is sometimes called, that Paris 
is said to have derived its name from being equal to Is,— Par-Is. The country 
people say that they can hear sometimes the church-bel!s of the submerged city 
ar) with the motion of the current. 

*From Jules Janin’s “ La Bretagne.” 
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the Romanesque church at Surgeres, France, ( twelfth century) 
upon the fagade of which exist two fragments of equestrian sculpture, 
bas-reliefs in niches high up on the wall. 
The Bretons, at once the most superstitious and the most religious 
rtion of the French people, have two other curious monuments 
which have interest for us, one the famous Calvary at Plougastel, a 





The Calvary at Plougaste!l, Brittany.’ 


what marred by the narrowness of the tabernacles in which they are 
placed, the heads and tails of the horses protruding on either side 
in a very awkward manner. A more agreeable, if somewhat bold 
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rich mass of crude sculpture, in the round and in the flat, which 
presents scenes from the New Testament which involve more than 
two hundred figures of large size. The equestrian element is here 
represented by the half life-size mounted figures of two centurions 
who balance one another at either end of the middle arm of the 
three-armed or pontifical cross which is the important feature of 
the composition. This calvary is a rallying point for the pilgrimages 
which are incessantly made to and fro over the face of Brittany. It 
was erected in 1602-4, at a time when the province was ravaged by 
a great plague, and was restored in 1867. ‘The other object is also a 
calvary, at Pleyben, which is likewise large but somewhat less elabo- 
rate in treatment. The equestrian figures, here four in number, are 
at the corners of the pedestal on a level with the foot of the cross. 
One of the most ordinary forms of sculptural decoration applied to 
architecture is the representation on the facade of a cathedral of a 
whole college of saints and holy fathers, or a complete series of the 
departed sovereigns of the kingdom. These are usually bestowed 
each in his own niche, and, as a rule, are pedestrian figures. The 








Rudolph of Hapsburg, from the 
Front of Strasbourg Cathedral. 
Erwin von Steinbach, Sculptor. 



































St. Martin and the Beggar-man, Lucca, Italy. 


and seemingly unstable treatment is to be found on the front of the 
cathedral at Lucca, where, his horse’s feet supported on corbels only, 
St. Martin, in the round, is shown in the act of dividing with his 
sword his meagre cloak that he may give half of it to the beggar-man 
who stands at his stirrup. This work is ascribed to Guidectus of 
| Lucca, an artist of the thirteenth century. Unused corbels on the 





\ King Clovis, from the Front of 
Strasbourg Cathedral. Erwin 
von Steinbach, Sculptor. 





The Church at Surgeres, France After a Pen-drawing by Viollet-le-Duc.? 


Cathedral of Strasbourg affords a variation from the conventional 
treatment, for here, just above and on either side of the main door- 
way, are equestrian figures of King Clovis and Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
while Dagobert holds a corresponding position in a tabernacle on 
the corner buttress and is kept in countenance at the other corner 
by the strangest of companions to be paired off with a medieval 
king —none other than his magnificence Louis XIV, set there not 
as might be supposed during the lifetime of that monarch, a piece of 
the regulation self-glorification, but about 1823. The three others 
are coeval with the church structure. But the effect here is some- 


‘From Jules Janin’s “ La Bretagne.” 
* From ‘* Compositions et Dessins de Viollet-le-Duc.’ 


opposite side of the arch seem to show that a similar figure once 
occupied or was intended to occupy a corresponding position. 

King Gradlon is not the only one who has mounted to the topmost 
pinnacle of material exaltation: there are a few other instances 
where it has been found worth while to set an equestrian. figure as 
high above ground as possible. The most recent instance of this is 
the monument to the Duke of Brunswick, at Geneva, which is closely 
patterned after the tombs of the Scaligers, at Verona, in this 
particular. But there are others of a slightly elder time which 
should be noted. Why the brewers of Brussels should hold in special 
honor Charles, Duke of Lorraine, can be explained by those familiar 
with the history of the Netherlands in the last century. Possibly 
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he, during his rule as stadtholder, did the guild some real or trifling 

favor, confirmed a privilege, abated a tax or some such thing. 

Perhaps he was merely a jolly-good-fellow, and liked his cakes and 

ale, and so became a sort of 

a patron saint of the craft. At 

Phan @ m8 vEIKe Sune any rate, whatever the cause 

Dvomo LVCCA 233 the Hétel des Brasseurs, at 

a i Te Brussels, bears on its gable top 

Fis enero an equestrian figure in gilt 

abe —— bronze of the Duke modelled by 

< om a the sculptor Jacquet, about 

1854. This is the fourth eques- 

trian statue that has been 

placed here. The first was a 

statue in stone of the Elector 

Maximilian Emanuel of Bava- 

ria, the work of the sculptor 

Mare Devos, erected in 1697, 

at a time when the building was 

known as L’Abre d’ Or. This 

statue was overthrown by a 

storm and was replaced by 

a reproduction in bronze with 

the inscription, DUX Ba 

Variz2# srUXeLLensIUM 

saLUs. In 1752, this statue 

Details of West Front of Lucea Cathedral.1 £@¥@ place toa bronze statue of 

Charles of Lorraine, by Simon, 

a goldsmith of the city. This statue was conceived in the Classic 

style and would pass for a reproduction of Bouchardon’s Louis XIV. 

When the French invaded Belgium during the Revolution this 

statue was destroyed and half a century passed before the void was 

filled by the present statue. A model of the statue of the Elector 
of Bavaria exists in the National Museum at Munich. 

Still another misplaced horseman can be seen apparently riding’ 

over the roofs of the cathedral at Mayence. 


JEAN LEGENDRE-HERAL (OR HERALD). — Born at Montpellier,? 1795. Died 
1851. Pupil of Chinard and Revoil. Principal works: Narcissus, Hebe, Eury- 
dice, Leda, Psyche, St. Paul and a statue of “‘ Giotto tracing a sheep’s head in 
the sand,” the latter being in the Louvre. He made a statue of Turgot for the 
Chamber of Peers and one of Laurent de Jussieux for Louis Philippe, and many 
portrait busts. 


GUILLAUME CoustTovu.— Born at Lyons, 1677. Died 1746. Brother of Nicolas 
Coustou, another well-known sculptor. Studied in Paris under Coysevox; 
gained the grand prize and went to Rome. Some of his best works were made 
for the garden at Marly, including the “ Horse Tamers” now at the entrance to 
the Champs Elysées. He also executed, among other works. a bas-relief of 
“ Christ with the Doctors,” at Versailles, and statues of Louis XIV and Cardi- 
nal Dubois. In the Louvre, the Salle des Coustou contains his statue of Marie 
Leezinska, and works by his brother and his son Guillaume, who was also a 
sculptor. The elder Guillaume also made a bronze figure of the Rhone for the 
pedestal of Desjardin’s equestrian statue of Louis XIV at Lyons, which was 
destroyed during the Revolution. 

FRANCOIS DE BONNE.—Due de Lesdiguiéres, Connetable de France. Born 
1443. He fought on the Protestant side in the civil war which began about 1562 
and obtained the chief command of the Protestant army in 1575. He was one of 
those who most effectually aided in placing Henri IV on the throne. In 1608 he 
was made Marshal and Duke and about 1610 commanded the army in Italy. 
where he defeated the Spaniards. He abjured Calvinism in 1622 and was made 
Constable of France. Henri IV once said he would acknowledge his own 
inferiority to no captain in Europe except Lesdiguiéres. Died 1626. 

Lovis XII (called “ The Father of his People).”” —Born at Blois, 1462. Suc- 
ceeded his cousin Charles VIII in 14987 Married Anne of Brittany. Conquered 
Milan and (in allianee with the Spaniards) Naples. He was, however, afterwards 
defeated by the Spaniards (with whom he had quarrelled), at the Garighano, and 
later by the Holy League and finally forced to evacuate Italy. During his reign 
Brittany was reunited to France, He died in 1515, 


HENRI ALFRED MARIE JACQUEMART.— Born at Paris, 1824. Pupil of P. 
Delaroche and Klagmann. Among his works are an equestrian statue of “ The 
General-in-Chief of the army of Italy, 1796” (Salon of 1864); statues of 
** Michael Ney, December 7, 1815;” “Suleiman Pacha” and “ Mahommed-Bey” 
(both for Cairo); a bronze group of “ A Camel-driver of Asia-Minor ’? — Souvenir 
of Upper Egypt, and many other admirable works portraying animals, in the 
modelling of which he is among the first of living sculptors. He made the two 
Griffins for the Fontaine Saint Michel, at Paris. 

FRANCOIS DOMINIQUE AIME MILHOMME. — Born at Valenciennes, 1758. Died 
at Paris, 1823. Pupil of Lebrun. He made many busts and statues, among the 
latter being Hoche, Colbert, and Louis XIV, and executed a number of com- 
missions for work on and within public buildings. 


CHARLES VII (“ The Victorious).”” —Son of Charles VI. Born 1403. Became 
king in 1422. With the help of the Maid of Orleans he reconquered France from 
the English. Died 1461. 

Jacques Caxrr.—A French merchant and able financier, born at Bourges 
about the end of the fourteenth century. He acquired an immense fortune and 
Charles VII made him director of his finances. In 1448 he lent that king 200,000 
crowns of gold. It is stated that he transacted more business than all the other 
merchants of France. Falsely accused of various crimes, he was in 1453 fined 
400,000 crowns and banished. He died in exile 1456. His magnificent hétel at 
Bourges is famous as one of the finest monuments of the Middle Ages. 


MADURA HALL, built between 1623-45. ‘“‘ The facade of this hall, like that of 
almost all the great halls in the South of India, is adorned either with yalis — 
monsters of the lion type trampling on an elephant — or, even more generally by 
a group consisting of a warrior sitting on a rearing horse, whose feet are sup- 
ported on the shields of foot soldiers, sometimes slaying men, sometimes tigers. 
These groups are found literally in hundreds in Southern India, and, as works 
exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labor, they are unrivalled, so far 
as I know, by anything found elsewhere. As works of art, they are the most 
barbarous, it may be said the most vulgar, to be found in India, and do more to 
shake one’s faith in the civilization of the people who produced them than any- 
thing they did in any other departments of art. — From Fergusson’s “ History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture.” 7 


1 From a paper in the Architectural Association Notes. 

2Some authorities say at Lyons, or rather call him, “ une scu/pteur Lyonnais.” 
Joanne’s Guides and other authorities say that the Lyons Hétel de Ville was 
erected in 1646-1655; burnt in 1674; restored in 1702 by Mansart; entirely 
restored by Desjardins about 1861. The statue is spoken of ag haying been put 
up since this last restoration, 





AMEDEE-RENE’ MENARD.— Born at Nantes, 1805. Pupil of Ramey. He 
made the monument of Rear-Admiral Théodore Le Rey at Pornic; statues of 
* Haidée,” “Mercury inventing the caduceus,” “The Condemned,” the 
monument to Billault at Nantes and one to Mgr. Graveraud in the Cathedral of 
Quimper. His native city contains a number of works by him, many of which 
serve to decorate its public buildings. 

RUDOLPH oF HapssuRG. — Emperor of Germany and founder of the House of 
Austria; born 1218 ; died 1291 ; son of Count Albert IV of Hapsburg ; sought to 
enlarge his patrimony by many wars — with the Swirs, Hungarians, Alsatians ani 
other German peoples ; chosen King of the Romans and Emperor in preference 
to Alfonso of Castille and Ottocar of Bohemia in 1273, an election brought about 
by the Archbishop of Mentz as a reward for Rudolph’s escort on his journey 
across the Alps, then infested with bandits; his election led to wars with his 
defeated rivals ; failing in his attempts to restore the imperial power in Italy he 
abandoned his claims upon that country and ceded to the pope a large territory 
saying : ** Rome is like a lion’s den in the fable ; I discover the footsteps of those 
who went toward it, but none of those who return :” he put a stop to the build. 
ing of castles by the nobles and in one year razed seventy to the ground. 

Crovis. — Founder of the Frankish monarchy : born 466 ; died 511; was con- 
verted to Christianivy by a miracle at a battle near Tolbiac, 496, where he was 0 
the point of being overcome by the Alemanni when he thought of his Christiar 
wife Clotilda and her God, and falling on his knees cried : ‘* God of Clotilda, give 
me assistance in this hour of need and I confess thy name,” and immediately 
the tide of battle turned in his favor, and true to his word Clovis was baptized 
within the year. 


DaGoBERT. — King of the Franks ; son of Clotaire I]; born 600 ; died 638 : his 
court rivalled in magnificence that of Constantinople ; revised and published the 
Salic and Ripuarian laws. His is a curious figure to find upon a chureh for a 
old French chronicler says : ‘‘ This Solomon of the Franks, given up to lewdness 
entertained no less than three wives bearing the names of queens, and so many 
concubines that it would be too long to enumerate them.” He was buried at 
St. Denis. 


CHARLES OF LORRAINE.—An Austrian General, called Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, born at Lunéville in 1712, was the second son of Duke Leopold I and a 
brother of Francis I of Austria. He commanded the Austrians in the war 
between Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great, by whom he was defeated 
Czaslau in 1742. In 1744 he forced Frederick to evacuate Bohemia. Married a 
sister of Maria Theresa, and was appointed Governor of the Low Countries. At 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War he was commander of the Austrians, ani 
gained a victory over the Prussians at Breslau in 1757; but, having been com- 
pletely defeated in the great battle of Leuthen, in the same year, he resigned 
his command. Died in 1780. 

JEAN JOSEPH JACQUET. — Born at Antwerp, 1822. Pupil of G. Geefs. He 
has won many medals and is professor of sculpture at the Royal Academy 
Brussels. Among his works are a group entitled “* The Golden Age,” and statues 
of “ Love Disarmed” and “ Aurora.” 


[To be continued.) 


*ALLVITRATROR 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 











THE HOTEL DES BRASSEURS, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM — EAST END OF 
THE CATHEDRAL, MENTZ, GERMANY. 


(Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
See article on “ Equestrian Monuments.” 
A STATION ON THE LINE OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
MR. A. H. BIELER, ARCHITECT TO THE CORPORATION. 


J HE building contains two waiting and toilet rooms, ticket-oflic: 


and baggage-room, on first floor. On the second floor there are 


telegraph-offices and sleeping-apartment for night operators. 


The building is built of mountain boulders up to sill line, above this 


of brick. The interior finish is of red-oak. 
THE HOTEL DE VILLE, RHEIMS, FRANCE. 


Tue last number of the Moniteur des Architectes brings us this 
print just in time to include it amongst the illustrations of the artic 
on “ Equestrian Monuments.” 


THE OLD HOTEL DE VILLE, LYONS, FRANCE. 


Tus plate is reproduced from the “ Tableaux Historiques de la 
Revolution Frangaise,” in connection with the article on “ Equestriat 
Monuments” elsewhere in this issue. 


FACADE OF SAN MICHEL, PAVIA, ITALY. 


Tuts plate reproduced from Ramée’s “ Le Moyen Age Monumenta': 
et Archéologique” in connection with the article on “ Equestrian 
Monuments” elsewhere in this issue. The building is attributed to 
the Lombard kings but belongs to the late eleventh century. 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, COMPIEGNE, FRANCE. 


Turs plate, showing the building as it now exists, is referred to 
’ . . 5 7 
the article on “ Equestrian Monuments.” 


THE ROTEL DE VILLE, LYONS, FRANCE. 
TAKEN in connection with the print of the building as it existed 
before the post-Revolutionary restorations, this illustration referred 


to in the article on “ Equestrian Monuments ” elsewhere, affords an 
interesting study. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. MR. C. SCHAFER, ARCHITECT, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ARCH OLOGICAL CAMPING IN ARIZONA.!—IV. 


S the work proceeds, the obscure 
hints and indications concerning 
the life of this ancient people 

become more clear and plain. A beau- 
tiful instance of how history, archeol- 
ogy, and the traditions retained by 
living peoples all contribute in their 
interrelation to reveal a picture of the 
past with graphic fidelity is afforded 
by a certain thread which Mr. Cushing 
followed out in its course hither and 
yon, until it led to the conclusion. 
Briefly it must be stated here. The 
narrations of the early Spaniards men- 
tion a certain pueblo, the “ kingdom” 
of Cibola, or Zuifii, as containing a pop- 
ulation of so many within and so many 
without the walls. Standing by it- 
self, this statement has been accorded 
no particular significance by historical 
| students. But here in these excava- 
tions Mr. Cushing came across frequent 
' remains of a different class of dwelling 
e || | than the urban houses, standing in 
OTEL DE VILLE, | clusters in the fields, or just outside 
AVIGHON. © the boundaries of the towns. Then he 
recalled a folk-tale of the Zufiis, about 
a maiden who herded turkeys, and belonged to the low-class dwellers 
outside the town. The Zufis to-day have certain persons who, for 
various shortcomings, are compelled to live across the river, outside 
the town, though not now numerous enough to form a distinct com- 
munity. All these facts combined to bring out certain evidence with 
distinctness: that these peculiarly situated and constructed dwell- 
ings were the habitations of an ultra-mural, low-caste, agricultural 
and herder population, and that domesticated animals were kept by 
the town-dwelling Indians in pre-Columbian days. Among these 
domesticated animals were turkeys, and probably rabbits, and 
perhaps still another very important kind, as we shall see. Mr. 
Cushing has found, in his linguistic investigations of the Zuii 
language, how the past of a people may be recorded in the structure 
of their idiom as plainly as fossil-remains tell the story of the geo- 
logical past, or contain the record of the development of a chain of 
species in the gradual modifications of the evolutionary chain. The 
Zui tongue has a word for this outcast, ultra-mural population, 
which conveys the meaning of “ self-thrust out,” or, “cast out by 
their own acts”; that is, voluntary outcasts. Such a people, by 
some circumstance, some act of desecration perhaps not even inten- 
tional, place a ban upon themselves which forbids either them or 
their descendants to live in contact with those within the walls. A 
permanent outcast class is thus formed. This is quite in accord 
with primitive religious beliefs. It is notable that in Peru there 
was also an outcast agricultural population, and Peru contains many 
resemblances to this primitive North American culture. It is also 
notable that the Sudras, the low-caste population of India, are tillers 
of the ground. 

In excavating the remains of one of these ultra-mural houses, a 
group of animal figurines was found buried together. They were 
crudely, but realistically made animals with long ears and without 
horns. The Zufiis have to-day the practice of making figures of 
sheep, horses, and other domestic animals, which they sacrifice for 
an increase of herd. As these ruins were unquestionably pre-Colum- 
bian, and as, of course, there were no sheep here in those times, the 
problem was: What were these effigies meant for? Their resem- 
blance to the llama was so marked as to be noted at first sight by 
Doctors ten Kate and Wortman and other observers. This, taken 
in connection with other evidence, led Mr. Cushing to the belief 
that among the domesticated animals of these ancient people there 
was a species of the llama family. The other evidence was found in 
the numerous petrographic inscriptions abounding in the South- 
west, in the traditions of the Zufiis, and in the narratives of the 
early explorers, which speak of a domesticated animal answering to 
this deseription among the Pueblos of that day. ‘To be conclusive, 
however, it needs the finding of the bones of the species among the 
ancient remains —something that has not yet been done — and, 
while the testimony of the old Spanish explorers is strong, it is 
notable that they do not mention seeing the animals themselves, so 
that at that time they must already have become rare. Mr. Cushing 
has, however, accumulated an important mass of testimony weighty 
enough to justify laying it before the scientific world to await the 
time when the required links shall be found, encouraging others to 
look in the same direction. 

It is well known that North America was the home of the au- 
chinea, or llama family, the ancestor of the Old World camel, and 
the fossil-remains of numerous species, large and small, have been 
found by palwontologists, while no fossils have, I believe, yet been 
found in South America, the present home of the family, —limited to 
our species there. Two of these species are domesticated there, 
and have been since prehistoric times — the llama, the only beast of 
burden that existed among the aboriginal population of the New 
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World; and the alpaca, which was bred for its wool. As these 
species are, therefore, comparatively new in South America, and as 
it has been something of a puzzle for naturalists to account for their 
being there; and as, moreover, North America was the home of the 
family, it is nof unreasonable to suppose that some one or more of 
the species of auchinea were already domesticated among the ancient 
populations of this part of the world; that they were taken to South 
America by the gradual spread of the primitive cultures thither in 
very remote ages; that the other species differentiated there from 
the original stock in consequence of escape from domesticity ; that 
meanwhile, in North America, the climatic changes wrought by the 
advance of the glacial period drove the various species of the family 
into new environments, where the conditions proved unfavorable, 
and brought about their extinction. Some may have remained in 
domesticity, and possibly lingered here and there till about the time 
of the Spanish conquest, when descriptions of them were heard by 
the invaders of Cibola. As serious epidemics are often known to 
break out among domestic animals, it is not unlikely that something 
of the sort may have swept the last of them from existence, which 
would account for the fact that none of them were seen by the 
Spaniards. 

One day Mr. Cushing, Don Carlos, Ramon and I, with a Mexican 
laborer, proceed to explore the great cave in the face of Central 
Butte, near the town of Tempe. By its position Mr. Cushing deter- 
mines it to have been the “northern place of sacrifice” for the 
neighboring ancient town of Los Hornos. The butte lifts its head 
boldly from the plain, forming a lofty cliff. In its precipitous face 
the dark opening of the cave shows like the deeply recessed 
entrance of a Gothic cathedral, the pointed arch something like 
forty feet or more from the base. The customary slope of detritus, 
worn away from the rock by the slow friction of the ages as they 
pass, lies at the foot of the butte. Ascending this, and standing at 
the mouth of the cavern, we survey the surrounding country. The 
prospect is enchanting. It is the height of spring-time, the 9th of 
March. Verdant fields rich with young grain spread for miles 
around, embroidered by long lines of trees in full leaf, and silvery 
threads of irrigating-water gleaming in the sun. Here and there a 
house may be seen almost concealed beneath a mound of leafage, and 
not far away stands the clustered town, accented by puffs of steam 
from the train just arrived. 

Don Carlos leaves us and drives into the town, regretful that 
routine errands prevent him from sharing our explorations, and the 
rest of us turn to the lesser mysteries of the cave where in their 
devoutness the worshippers of perhaps many centuries ago have 
stored the symbols of their faith that shall help illuminate the 
understanding of the seekers after knowledge of what man is as they 
delve in the soil where his being is rooted —the nature of primitive 
man. 

The cave is a great crevice between the two monstrous masses of 
rock which lean against each other, and form the mass of the butte. 
It narrows gradually and runs in for something like fifty feet or 
more, far enough to make the light very dim at the farther end. 
The floor slopes upward from the entrance at a heavy grade. The 
air is dry, and at a considerable distance outside the entrance may be 
perceived the odor peculiar to caverns in this country, coming from 
the droppings of the bats and the terrestrial rodents that inhabit it. 
The rat-like juancitos have brought in the joints of the cholla cactus in 
great abundance. As this cactus bristles with its sharp spines like a 
porcupine, it is a marvel how they ever manage to transport it 
without lacerating their mouths or making pin-cushions of themselves 
after the style of St. Sebastian with his arrows, as portrayed by the 
old masters. Throughout Arizona the floors of such caves are found 
covered with a deep bed of chollas. But wherever white men have 
entered —and the prospectors for mineral have been about every- 
where — they have almost invariably set these chollas on fire, for the 
sake of enjoying the spectacle of seeing the animals scamper out of 
the place in terrified swarms. The chollas are exceedingly in- 
flammable, and blaze like tinder. The fire communicates to the 
accumulated guano, and smoulders down beneath the surface to a 
considerable depth. Thus, when the cave is a sacrificial one, as is 
apt to be the case, great quantities of precious relics are heedlessly 
destroyed to afford a moment’s diversion for unthinking men. 

This cave had, of course, shared the usual fate. But several 
months before, when Mr. Cushing had visited it, he had found a 
number of interesting sacrificial relics, and the indications were that 
a systematic search would reveal rich finds. So Ramon and the 
laborer took pick and shovel and began to dig over the floor from 
the entrance inward, and Mr. Cushing and I grubbed in promising- 
looking corners. The floor was covered with the broken fragments 
of rock that had been falling from the roof and sides through the 
ages, covering it to a depth -of three or four feet. All this was im- 
bedded in guano and a surface of loose ashes. Our search was soon 
rewarded, for relics abounded everywhere. How long the cave must 
have been used for sacrificial purposes cannot be conjectured. The 
relics must have existed by thousands before the fire, for savages 
never disturb a sacrificial place, even of an enemy, fearing to provoke 
the hostility of the gods and spirits that guard the spot. As it was, 
we found them in large quantities; both in charred fragments, in 
whole examples more or less charred, and many that had escaped 
the fire entirely, protected by their depth, or some intervening rock. 
The relics were chiefly sacrificial cigarettes, made of cane; also 
prayer-wands and plumes, and sacred tablets, Great masses of 
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string and fragments of cloth were found, gnawed from the sacrifices 
by the juancitos to make their nests. Many of the cigarettes were 
wrapped with miniature breech-clouts, nicely woven of cotton, some 
of them with bits of turquoise and other ornaments attached. Some 
of the cigarettes were in bundles of four, others of six, according to 
the nature of the sacrifice, or, perhaps, of the rank of the man 
making it. Some were still filled with tobacco, which, when a bit 
was burned, had the familiar smell. In spite of the great age, the 
dryness of the air and, perhaps, the quality of the guano imbedding 
them, the uncharred relics were mostly as fresh in appearance as 
when new, even the woven cotton looking clean and white. 

In these ancient cigarettes of cane, we find the prototypes of both 
the pipe and the cigarette. They are always made to include the 
joint of the cane, which is punctured with a small hole. The hollow 
on one side of the joint corresponds to the bowl of the pipe, being 
filled with tobacco, while that on the other side answers for the stem. 

What a job we had! Our excavations filled the place with the 
dust of ashes and finely pulverized guano, which was perfectly dry, 
and the smell of ashes and guano mingled made a horrible odor. We 
were nearly suffocated; I felt myself growing sick and sicker, but 
in the enthusiasm of the search I hardly heeded it until the 
lengthened shadows, creeping over the plains as we looked from the 
entrance, warned us that the day was nearly ended, and we had 
nearly ten miles to go for supper. Don Carlos came with the team, 
and we emerged in about the most disreputable-looking condition 
imaginable, with hair and clothing filled with the malodorous dust, 
and faces grimy with it. But our treasure-trove was worth it; 
besides many other valuable specimens, it included, counting what 
were found the next day when Mr. Cushing completed the explora- 
tion of the cave, over 1600 of the sacrificial cigarettes. 

Before we start for the camp, Mr. Cushing makes a reconnaissance 
of the butte and comes across a smaller cave. A rattlesnake is 
coiled up at the entrance, and above he sees a pretty tip of fur 
hanging from the edge of the shelf of a sort of niche. “Ah, a Pima 
sacrifice!” he exclaims mentally, and he is about to slay Mr. Snake 
and lay hands on the ethnological specimen, when the latter stirs 
and disappears, and in its place appears the other end, the head, of 
one of the most beautiful and most avoided of quadrupeds, for it was 
the tail of a sleeping skunk! As there is a chance that the cave 
may contain some real specimens, he concludes not to spoil it by the 
consequences of irritating the pole-cat, and he leaves both the occu- 
pants in peace. 

We ride back in the mild evening air, in the white light of a 
wonderful silver sunset that seems like warm, glowing moonlight. 
The side-camp is now at Los Hornos, where the men are engaged in 
excavations; Dr.-Wortman greets us with the news of an important 
find, in the shape of a fragment of a small copper bell, the first piece 
of metal-work discovered by the Expedition. A few days later a 
complete little bell of the same metal is found in the same place: 

-culiarities of its workmanship tell clearly an important story which 
Mr. Cushing interprets in the light of his knowledge of Zuii silver- 
smithing, in which he served an apprenticeship. It tells that it was 
of pre-Columbian origin, that the art of fusing, smelting and solder- 
ing metal was known, and that, while theirs was essentially a stone- 
age culture they were at the dawning of a metal-age, and that the art 
of metal-working practised to-day by the Zuiiis is, as they have 
claimed, of native origin handed down from ancient times, and not 
acquired from the Spaniards. 

Among the important investigations made by Mr. Cushing is that 

of their system of irrigation, which was both elaborate and exten- 
sive. ‘The lines of their canals are to be traced for miles and miles 
over the plains, and a map of the canals supplying the Salado group 
of ruins is made by Mr. Garlick. Sections of the canals are ex- 
cavated to reveal the method of their construction, which proves to 
have been peculiar. The canals contained a smaller deans nana 
along as a sort of groove in the centre, so that a cross-section 
resembled in outline that of a vessel amidships, the smaller channel 
corresponding to the keel. The purpose of this was apparently to 
secure the maintenance of a flow in the smaller channel when there 
was not water enough available from the river to give a flow in the 
large channel, the narrowness of the former giving a depth and a 
velocity, with the minimum of evaporation, such as would have been 
impossible with the shallow flow in the flat bottom of a broad canal 
without this supplementary device. It appears likely, also, that the 
canals were used for navigation by rafts of reeds, corresponding to 
the balsas in use in the Colorado River and the Gulf of California 
to-day, as well as in Peru and Bolivia. So long has been the time 
since these canals were in use that in many places they are filled by 
the action of the elements to a level with the surface of the country, and 
it was not until the growth of the vegetation of spring-time that their 
course could be traced, being then marked by lines of bare ground 
between masses of flowering plants caused by the gravelly banks, 
and the richer soil between and on either side. These lines were 
-shown beautifully in some photographs. 

In the excavations of the canals it was found that the supply- 
ditches led off just above the level of the supplementary, or keel, 
canal. To prevent the wearing away of the bank and consequent 
shoaling at the point of junction, the acute angle at the branch was 
hardened by burning it under a hot brush fire, being baked to a 
coarse terra-cotta, and a projection from the = bank to deflect 
the water into the branch channel was similarly treated. 

: Sytvester Baxter. 


AUGUSTE RODIN, SCULPTOR.! — II. 


little more money, and was pleased 
with the change in the character of 
his vocation, his troubles were by no 
means at an end; in fact, the worst one 
was about to begin. If he had endured 
many annoyances during the past six 
years, he had at the same time enjoyed a 
arge amount of pleasure in the pursuit 
of his studies. They had enlarged and 
deepened his artistic insight, sharpened 
his sensibilities, given greater authority 
to his instincts, and begun to formulate 
an exacting judgment so far as his own 
work was concerned. All this had be- 
come a force which he hardly realized. 
He had made great progress: he was 
a sculptor; young, but going at a great pace over a safe route, 
and free from any serious obstacle. He had constantly worked 
from life in his own studio, always seeking the finest points of his 
art, the harmonious arrangement of masses, and the severest 
sculpturesque effects; working slowly, thinking much, observing 
clearly, and trying to reproduce his model with exactness in all its 
outlines, interior and exterior. It was his only and his sole way of 
getting happiness — endeavoring to make good sculpture. But when 
he began with Belleuse he found that the latter’s method of produc- 
ing sculpture was entirely different; that the main object was to 
please the uncultivated, often vulgar, fancy of the commercial world. 
To accomplish this, the living model was dispensed with, haste took 
the place of thought and observation, a bad style of modelling was 
ea and a manner of finishing equally reprehensible. To 
odin this was unpleasant and injurious. All that he had so pain- 
fully acquired during the past six years was now to be made subser- 
vient to this method simply to gain his daily bread. He regards the 
time spent with his new employer as having been of great injury to 
him as an artist, and that, had it not been for the intense urgency 
of his temperament and the persistent habit of working at home 
from life, it would have ruined him. The advantages of increased 
facility in handling clay, which he acquired with Belleuse, “were 
nothing,” he says, “in comparison to the free and healthy develop- 
ment of his own instincts.” Of some of his experiences during the 
seven years with Belleuse, Rodin observes: “ Though I was making 
poor sculpture for Belleuse, I was always thinking to myself about 
the composition of figures, and this helped me later on. I carried 
to the work I did for him the result of my study at home. He occa- 
sionally praised me, though not much or often, and rarely, if ever, 
criticised. I knew he liked what I did. He was too much of a 
business man to praise much, for he did not wish to raise my wages. 
He was no common man, was very intelligent, understood his own 
kind of work, and was lucky to have me for the price he paid. | 
think, in sentiment, Belleuse was an artist. He had good ideas of 
arrangement, a pretty correct eye, and composed well, though he 
had never been able to study. He could make a sketch that no one 
could finish as well as myself, and he did not always know this. He 
was a man of his day in sculpture. Nothing that I ever did for him 
interested me.” 

In 1864-5, Rodin ventured to carry to the Salon “ The Broken 
Nose,” but it was refused. This was a blow as cruel as it was unjust. 
It hurt his pride so much that he did not try again to exhibit any- 
thing at the Salon. It cut off whatever benefit these exhibitions 
tight have brought him, and prevented all professional recognition. 
Its effect, for a long time, condemned him to the life of a workman. 
He had, so far, been unable to form any relationship that could 
help him along in the world, either as a man or as an artist. The 
refusal of the Salon to accept the mask deprived him of his last and 
only hope. Save for a devoted wife, he was utterly alone. 

But all this did not discourage him. He continued to work harder 
than ever, if such a thing were possible, and in his own way. The 
love of his idea of sculpture, without any disturbing consciousness 
that he possessed any especial merit as an artist, pushed him on. 
His rooms were filled with sketches of every description, with 
plaster-casts of “ The Venus of Milo,” “ The Dying Gladiator,” and 
other Greek plasters, and always a clay-figure under-way larger than 
life. His moments of deepest despair were caused by his never 
knowing whether or not he was making progress, while his burning 
ambition was to make good sculpture—to produce a figure as 
thoroughly modelled as “ The Broken Nose.” 

“ At my work,” he says, “ I was never sad. I always had pleasure 
in it. My ardor was immense. I was always studying. Study 
embraces it all. Those who saw my things pronounced them bad. 
I never knew what a word of encouragement was. The little terra- 
cotta heads and figures that I exposed in shop-windows never sold. 
So far as the world went, I was shut out from it, nor did I know 
that it could be of use tome. I went to the Salon and admired the 
works of Perraud and other leading sculptors, and thought, as ever, 
that they were great masters, though in their sketches I saw that 
they were not strong. In looking at the hands they made, I thought 
them so fine that I never should be able to equal them. I was all 
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this time working from nature, but could not make my hands as 
cood as theirs,and I could not understand why. But when I got 
my hands all right from life, I then saw that theirs were not well made, 
nor were they true. I now know that those sculptors worked from 
plaster-casts taken from nature. Then I knew nothing about casting 
from nature; I only thought of copying my model. I don’t believe 
those sculptors knew what was good modelling and what was not, or 
could get out of nature all there was in it. As my memory was 
good, | copied in those days, at home, the pictures I admired at the 
Louvre. Many of the things I made in my studio were better than 
anything I have since executed, and, had I been less negligent, some 
of them might have been preserved. I would now give many 
thousands of franes if I could have some of those figures. Since 
then I have known the value of good friends, but, if I could have 
had even one in those days, it might have been a world to me. Then 
I did not know that my work had any merit.” 

The thousand and one encouragements and helps that young artists 
usually receive, and without which few of them would ever succeed 
to any recognizable degree, Rodin knew nothing about. He never 
came into close and instructive contact with any master, never 
thought of asking one to see and criticise his work, because he sup- 
posed them too great to be approached by humble students like him- 
self. Besides, he felt that by hard work he could carry to fruition 
the expression he had used to his mother — “ I will work it through 
myself.” 

‘When other young sculptors were receiving medals at the Salon, 
and were being encouraged by the government with prizes and commis- 
sions, Rodin thought that they must be very happy, though he did 


not envy them or repine at his own humble lot. His world and the - 


world around him were wholly distinct from each other. 

When the Franco-German War broke out work with Belleuse 
came to an end, and Rodin applied himself harder than ever to the 
pursuit of his studies. He was then living in the Montmarte 
quarter, and had a studio in the Rue Hermel, very near the city- 
wall. Like every other able-bodied citizen of Paris, he joined the 
National Guard, and served the hours required of him as a corporal. 
He had no money, food and fuel soon became scarce, and misery, 
cold, and hunger were almost unendurable. They were at first glad 
to eat horse-meat, and at last a small picce of hardly eatable bread 
was all they had. To make two busts in terra-cotta of the officers 
of his battalion, for six dollars each, was a veritable godsend. 

Fortunately for Paris, the war came to an end, the city was 
supplied with food, and Rodin managed to get money enough before 
the Commune began to start him for London, where he hoped 
to find work, though he knew no one in that city. As his old 
employer, Belleuse, was in Brussels, Rodin took that way of reach- 
ing his destination, thinking that he might be again employed. In 
this he was successful, and he began for the second time to put into 
shape the sketches of this enterprising sculptor. After he had been 
at work for a few months at the extravagant salary of thirty cents 
an hour, Belleuse made an exhibition of his things, and Rodin, also, 
put some of his own terra-cotta heads and figures in a shop-window 
in the same street where those of Belleuse were, but without the slightest 
idea of competing with him. He soon learned, however, of the 
danger of even a similitude of competition with a business sculptor. 
When the next pay-day came round, Belleuse parentally suggested 
to Rodin that it would be a good idea for him to rest awhile. 

Although no reference was made by Belleuse to the two exhibi- 
tions, Rodin saw the point. It was a discharge, and the workman 
accepted it, though he was considerably surprised. Nor was it very 
agreeable, for he had just sent all the money he had to Paris, save 
ten dollars; he was in a strange land, had not enough to proceed to 
London, no prospect of work in Brussels, and only this small sum to 
depend upon; and even this had come from Antwerp, in payment 
for some terra-cottas which he had sent there before the war. With 
the ten dollars Rodin laid in a stock of provisions, a good ham being 
the chief reliance, and determined to work for himself and do a little 
waiting for events. 

In the meantime Belleuse had made a successful sale of his works, 
while Rodin had not sold anything. The heads and figures that he 
had made for Belleuse sold for many thousand per cent more than 
they had cost him, and it puzzled Rodin to think that he should be 
discharged by an employer who was making such large profits on so 
small an investment. In about three weeks Rodin had consumed his 
store of food and was wondering what to do next, when he encoun- 
tered a Brussels sculptor, named Van Rosbourgh, who had some 
talent for making figures of infants, and who had worked for Belleuse 
in Paris before the war. Finding Rodin unemployed he proposed 
that they should form a partnership for the purpose of executing 
some large works of sculpture that he could get to do from an archi- 
tect who was erecting some public buildings in the city. Rodin 
agreed to this proposition, on the conditions that he should sign no 
contracts, but share equally in the profits. As it soon appeared that 
Van Rosbourgh was a good-for-nothing drunkard, as well as a worse 
than useless assistant in the studio, Rodin dispensed with his 
services, kept him out of the studio as much as possible, and did all 
the work himself. 

This seulpture consisted of two large groups for the outside of the 
Money Exchange, and two large caryatides for the inside. For the 

ing’s and Ducal Place and the conservatory, each, two large bas- 
reliefs, and other decorative figures for private buildings. Rodin 





went at his task with vigor, and pushed it along with an untiring 
enthusiasm. His models, made partly from life, were four feet high, 
or one-third the size of which they were executed in stone. 

The Money Exchange sculpture, Rodin learned afterwards, had 
been promised to Belleuse, but Van Rosbourgh had sufficient 
influence to get it away from him. He also learned that the fact of 
his being a Frenchman was the real reason why all his work was 
given to the company to do. The prices they received were very 
moderate, and though Rodin worked very fast he could succeed in 
gaining merely ordinary wages. 

In 1874, soon after the completion of the Brussels commissions, 
they were engaged to go to Antwerp, to make a monument! in com- 
memoration of J. F. Loos, a Burgomaster. 

The commission for this structure had been given to a rich ship- 
owner, who had the ambition to pose as a sculptor. He agreed to 
pay the two sculptors two thousand dollars for making the plaster 
models of five figures, life-size. But Rodin, thinking it a good 
opportunity for the credit of all concerned, to do some extra fine 
statues, decided to make them full-size, or nine feet. Unfortunately 
he was throwing pearls before swine, and received the reward often 
meted out in payment for generous actions, for the contractor would 
only pay fourteen, of the twenty hundred dollars promised; though 
he was very willing to put his name on the monument, as its author. 
Nor did Rodin’s annoyances begin or end here, and of them he says: 
“T made the figures as I pleased, as I did everything I ever made, 
but our employer did not like them. He wanted them in the 
Rubens style of sculpture, and he would come to the studio when I 
was absent — he did not dare to come when I was there — and oblige 
Van Rosbourgh to alter them, to their great injury. I left them 
hardy and vigorous, but Van Rosbourgh’s changes, and the wretched 
way that they were executed in stone, have made them round, heavy 
and lifeless. I was so disgusted with this that I lost all interest in 
the figures, and never went near them while they were being cut. 
Miserably as this was done, the workman gained more money for 
what they did than I got for the models. Although I was in feeble 
health,a severe cough making my nights wretched, I worked on 
those figures with the greatest ardor from a decorative point-of-view, 
and it was while I was making the figure of the sailor that I was 
struck with its resemblance to the statues of Michael Angelo, though 
I had not had him in my mind. The impression astonished me, and 
I wondered what should cause it. I had always admired Michael 
Angelo, but I saw him at a great distance. My studies had been a 
blind search after the movement of figures, and in making this one, I 
was, for the first time, impressed with its resemblance to the com- 
positions of the great Florentine. I tried to understand and explain 
it to myself, but could not. My interest and curiosity were greatly 
awakened, and to satisfy my mind of the reality of this resemblance, 
and to confirm my hope of its depth and value, either as the result 
of my long years of effort, or as the effect of my admiration for him, 
I made a lot of sketches to see if I could get the same character, but 
without success.” 

As badly as the figures on the monument were executed in stone, 
they produced sufficient effect in Antwerp, upon the public, to cause 
it to suspect that they were not the handiwork of the person whose 
name was upon the structure. This suspicion grew to such propor- 
tions that he went to Van Rosbourgh and earnestly advised him to 
get rid of Rodin. “ But how can I do it?” said the latter, “he is a 
very valuable man.” “Easy enough,” answered the disturbed ship- 
owner, “Don’t give him any more work.” The suggestion was 
potent, the partnership was dissolved and Rodin, again the object of 
brutal treatment, returned to his old studio in Brussels, at 111 Rue 
Sans-Souci, and began, with the little money he had saved by the 
greatest economy, “ The Age of Brass.” Knowing a captain, con- 
nected with the Belgian War School, Rodin asked him to send to his 
studio some of his young soldiers that he might select a model. Of 
the eight or ten thus placed at his disposal, he selected a Flemish 
youth, of twenty-two years of age, named Neyt, a fine noble-hearted 
boy, full of fire and valor. T. H. Bartvert. 

(To be continued.) 








THE LUMBERMEN’S DEMAND FOR A NEW LIEN LAW. 


HE annual agitation of the Massachu- 

setts lumber dealers in favor of legisla- 
— tion giving to material-men an absolute 
lien without notice to the owner and irrespec- 
tive of payments made by him to the contrac- 
tor, or, as they ingeniously put it, the repeal 
of the “ law requiring notice,” has begun 
again; and a more vigorous effort than 
usual is being made, by the subscription of 
money and the circulation of petitions, to 
make that impression on the Legislature 
which previous efforts in this direction have 
failed to produce. For a number of years 
past the lumber dealers have petitioned the Legislature for such a 
law, invariably without success; and there is little danger of this 
year’s movement proving successful; but it would be well for owners, 
contractors, architects and the public generally to keep an open eye 
upon the lumber dealers’ movement, and be prepared, if necessary, 








1 See the American Architect for June 25, 1887. © 
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to resist the bill by organized effort. Hardly any scheme 
could be devised more unjust or inequitable in itself, or more likely 
to injure the interests of all persons engaged in building opera- 
tions, than this plan of putting material on a par with labor, and 
giving an absolute lien to both. 

Owners of real estate, of course, will object, because it would 
compel them, without any means of self-protection, to run the risk of 

yaying for the material that goes into their buildings, twice over. 
Practically, the large owners, capitalists and trustees, who would be 
apt to employ legal advice before building, would not. be the ones to 
suffer; for they could and would protect themselves either by exact- 
ing of the contractor heavy bonds with responsible sufeties, or they 
would withhold until the end of the job a much larger proportion of 
the contract money than is now customary. So far as the owners of 
real estate are concerned, it is the men of moderate means who build 
houses and stores for themselves to occupy, upon whom the burden 
of the proposed legislation would mainly fall. 

Contractors, however, would suffer heavily. The smaller ones 
would be driven out of business entirely ; those possessed of moderate 
capital would not be able to swing so many contracts as under the 
present system; and a great part of the business, that relating to 
large buildings, at least, would tend to concentrate itself in the 
hands of the few builders possessed of sufficient capital or credit to 
get along without large advances on their contracts, or who could 
furnish good security. They would also suffer by reason of the 
undue power which the material-men would have over them if any 
dispute should arise as to the quality of the material furnished: dis- 
advantageous and inequitable settlements could be easily forced by 
the material-men, by threats of stopping the advances by putting on 
a lien. 

This whole question concerns the architect also; for although he 
has no pecuniary interest in the matter, yet if, as would inevitably 
be the result of this legislation, the cost of building houses should, in 
many cases, far exceed the estimated sum, the blame would, rightly 
or wrongly, be thrown upon the architect, and he would be censured 
for selecting irresponsible contractors, or permitting unscrupulous 
sub-contractors to furnish material. 

We think that on the whole and in the long run, the material-men 
themselves would not gain. ‘Those among them who want the 
privilege of selling goods to an obviously irresponsible contractor 
might, perhaps, save a debt here and there; but the general result 
to material-men, as a class, would not be beneficial. Anything that 
tends to increase the cost of building must tend to diminish in like 
proportion the amount of it; and probably the new business methods, 
which the change would necessitate, would compel material-men 
either to give longer credits, or to waive their lien. Furthermore, it 
is fair to assume that any material-man who should make a practice 
of selling goods to irresponsible contractors, then lie by without 
giving notice to the owner, lulling him into paying out the contract 
money, and then jump upon him with a lien when the building was 
done and the money all paid, would not get extensive employment 
from the architects’ offices. 

The only people pushing the matter are, curiously enough, the 
lumber dealers. Why these people alone among material-men should 
be so persistent in their demand for this change is a little difficult to 
understand, unless it be that the business methods of the lumber 
trade are particularly lax. At a two-days’ hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee, last year, where the lumber dealers were out 
in foree, the two most prominent facts brought out were the 
alleged desire on their part to drive the cheap contractor out of 
business, and the wholly mistaken idea that the legislation, such 
they demand, is common in this country. Their real object is, of 
course, not to drive out the irresponsible contractors, but to do all 
the business they can with them, and then, through the intervention 
of the State, make innocent third parties pay for their materials 
twice over. 

Nor has such legislation commended itself to the judgment of 
legislators in other States of this country. In only five States, viz., 
Maryland, Delaware, Kansas, Missouri and Minnesota and seven 
Territories, has such a law been enacted; and in some of these there 
are qualifying provisions for the protection of owners. In Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and, we believe, also in Virginia, similar laws 
have, at various times, been upon the statute books, but have been 
repealed. In none of the States and Territories in which the lumber 
dealers’ scheme obtains, is the collection of debts facilitated by any 
right of attachment on mesne process such as we in New England are 
familiar with. ‘The claim of the lumber dealers that the great State 
of Massachusetts should ignore the essential principles of right and 
justice, disregard all the precedents furnished by the rest of the New 
England States, by the great commercial, industrial and building 
communities of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, in fact of every 
State and Territory in this country, except those mentioned above, 
and take its building laws from the new and thinly settled territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico, is preposterous and altogether unlikely 
to prevail. 

[To be continued.] 





A Cuvurcn Movep sy a Tree Roor.— The foundation of a church 
in San Lins, Cal., has been shifted seven inches by the roots of eucalyp- 
tus trees, and the latter are therefore to be cut down. The trees are 
perfect giants, their tops reaching thirty feet above the church’s steeple. 
— Cleveland Leader. 





EXHIBITION OF DURER’S ENGRAVINGS AT THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


\ eo has been lately, at the 

Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 

a collection of engravings, etch- 
ings and wood-cuts by Albert Diirer, 
which remained on view until the 
middle of January. For an oppor- 
tunity to study many of the prints, 
the public was indebted to Mr. Henry 
F. Sewall, of New York, and the rest 
were drawn from the Gray Collection 
of Engravings belonging to Harvard 
College, but now in the custody of 
the Art Museum. The admirable 
annotated catalogue prepared by Mr. 
Koehler, Curator of the Print De- 
partment, records 275 numbers, and 
among them eight original draw- 
ings by Diirer, from the Collection 
von Franck, lent by Mr. F. Meder, 
of New York. We have heard of 
“original” paintings by the great 
German artist being in the possession 
of some of our highly favored fellow- 
countrymen, but here were some au- 
thenticated drawings — drawings which are accepted by such 
authorities as Heller, Thausing and Ephrussi—for our inspection. 
They include a “ Portrait of a Woman”; a “ Head of the Virgin”; 
a study for the left arm of Eve, for the painting of “ Adam and 
Eve”; one for the feet of an apostle in the picture of “ The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” and three studies, in pen-and-ink, washed with 
color, for the details of the portrait of Charlemagne (now at Nurem- 
berg), showing the Imperial crown and orb, and a part of the sword 
of the mighty Emperor. Among the prints were to be found all of 
Diirer’s masterpieces, his “Great” and “Little Passion,” his 
“ Apocalypse,” his “Life of the Virgin,” his “Adam and Eve,” 
“ Melancholy,” “ Knight, Death and the Devil,” “ St. Jerome in his 
Cell,” and “ Great” and “ Little Fortune,” with other prints familiar 
enough and many more not often seen. 

One of the most remarkable things was the “ Arch of Honor,” or 
“Triumphal Arch,” designed by Diirer in honor of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an immense drawing which was engraved upon ninety- 
two blocks of various sizes, measuring, when put together, nine feet 
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wide by ten-and-one-half feet high. Impressions from but thirty-six 
of the blocks were exhibited, but there was a modern (photome- 
chanical) reproduction of the whole arch, reduced in size. Un- 
fortunately, however, this so folded as to hide a portion — 
we suppose because of want of space. This “ Arch” was drawn 
upon wood from Diirer’s sketches, mainly, it is supposed, by Hans, 
Albert’s brother, and Hans Springinklee. It was cut by Hieronymus 
Andrea, and is dated 1515. The work was intended to represent a 
Roman triumphal arch, but its style is that of the period of the early 
German Renaissance, and it is covered with fantastic and symbolic 
ornamentation, while some of the details recall Venetian architec- 
ture. The arch has three gateways. Above the central one (the 
“Porch of Honor and Might”) is the genealogical tree, reaching 
back to Troy, of the Emperor; while over the side-gates (called of 
“ Praise” and “ Nobility,” respectively) are twenty-four scenes from 
the life of Maximilian; and the arch, also, bears representations of his 
predecessors and the princes with whom he was allied, with a pro- 
fusion of other figures and coats-of-arms. The inscriptions and ex- 
planatory text are by Stabius, the Emperor’s historiographer and 
poet-laureate, and the whole is a marvel of minute precision and 
exuberant fancy, quite impossible to describe, but worthy of the most 
careful examination and study. Intimately connected with this arch 
are the prints of the twenty-four blocks which Diirer drew for 
Hans Burgkmair’s “ Triumphal Procession of Maximilian.” As an 
example of Diirer’s architectural drawing, the large wood-cut, in two 
pieces, of “ The Siege of a City,” with its representation of a fortified 
medieval town towards which is advancing an enemy’s army, its 
advance guard already in close combat with some of the besieged, 
should be noticed. Look, too, at the background of the little “St. 
Anthony,” supposed to show the city of Nuremberg, with the high 
roofs of its quaint half-timbered houses guarded by castle towers. 
The saint, free for a time from besetting visions of foul fiend and 
lovely seducing woman, is here quietly studying his prayer-book ; 
near by his staff has been stuck in the ground and from below its 
double-cross hangs a bell, signifying the power of the saint to banish 
evil spirits. Another most finely executed landscape, with buildings, 
may be seen in the “St. Eustace” (generally, but mistakenly, called 
“St Hubert”), Diirer’s largest plate; and there are wonderful 
glimpses of distant cities crowning rocky hillsides, or sloping gently 
to some calm river-shore, in many others of his prints. For 
examples of his marvellously fine and firm decorative drawing, sve 
the “ Coat-of-Arms with the Skull,” the superb “Coat-of-Arms with 
a Cock,” and several similar plates. Not all of our readers, perhaps, 
know that Diirer, who in the universality of his genius, recalls 
Leonardo, was a competent architect, though he designed little, nor 
is it known that he ever practised. He wrote upon architecture, also 
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a book on fortification, and, in the manuscript works he le:t behind 
him, may be found extracts from Vitruvius, reproductions of old | 
capitals, plans for the construction of the cupola of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and various other plans and illustrations. 























SOCIETIES’ 
CONSOLIDATION MOVEMENT. 


New York, N. Y., January 17, 1889. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Accompanying is a synopsis of the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Committees on Consolidation of the A. I. A. and 
W. A. A. held on January 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

Pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the late conventions of the 
American Institute of Architects and of the Western Association of 
Architects, the committees appointed by the two societies, met on 
January 7th, at the rooms of the American Institute in the Welles 
Building, New York. 

There were present, on behalf of the Institute, Mr. Littell, Chair- 
man, and Mr. E. H. Kendall of New York, Mr. A. Stone of Provi- 
dence, and Mr. James G. Cutler of Rochester. Mr. D. H. Burnham 
of Chicago, the fifth member of the Institute Committee, being una- 





voidably absent, had sent a letter setting forth his views. 

The Committee representing the Western Association consisted of 
Mr. D. Adler, Chairman, of Chicago, Mr. W. W. Carlin of Buffalo, 
Mr. John W. Root of Chicago, Mr. A. Van Brunt of Kansas City, 
and Mr. George B. Ferry of Milwaukee, all of whom were present. 

On coming together informally, Mr. Alder gave a statement of the 
position of the committee in itsrepresentation of the views of the W. | 
A. A.; its main feature expressing the belief that any system of 
unification, to carry the vitality necessary to success, must be based 
on principles of equal fellowship. The committee then separated to 
consider and act upon this proposition. 

The Institute Committee also took up the communication presented 
from Mr. Burnham. On reassembling, after these separate sessions, 
a committee of the whole was formed. Mr. E. H. Kendall being 
chosen Chairman, and Mr. George B. Ferry, Secretary. The com- 
mittee at once proceeded to consider the various matters incident to 
the scheme of consolidation, which embraced: the draft of a Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, a circular letter to the members of each associa- 
tion, and the recommendation of a place for holding the first 
convention. 

Then followed three days of active hard work, characterized by 
the most hearty co-operation on the part of every member of the 
committee. 

The discussion was full, broad and of the most cordial nature. 

Every effort was made to embody such features in the rules to be 
recommended as would promote the vitality of the new organization. 

The belief prevailed that every stimulus should be given to the 
ambition of members, to seek preferment at the hands of their | 
associates ; also that much of the animosity and ill-feeling arising 
between individuals was due to a lack of acquaintanceship. 

To promote good fellowship, the annual convention, with its at- 
tendent social features, was looked upon as an essential requisite, 
and steps were taken to prevent the burden of expense falling upon 
the Fellows resident at the place of meeting. 

It was also believed that the adminstration should be left within 
the control of the convention, to the utmost degree; while the exe- 
cutive portion should be administered by the fewest number necessary 
for the efficient handling of the work. 

Nothing was more agreeable to the members of the committee 
than to find that anticipated fears of disagreement were entirely 
groundless; and it is believed that every member carried away with 
him, not only feelings of the most agreeable nature as to the work 
accomplished, and the cordiality of relations between the members, 
but the belief that the scheme of consolidation, as formulated, will 
meet with approval on the part of the members of each association, 
and that it will mark an important event in the history of the archi- 
tectural profession in this country. Epwarp H. KenDALL. 

Chairman of Joint Committee on Consolidation. 





HOW TO PUNISH A SCAMPING GAS-FITTER. 
To tHe Eprrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Is there any way of obtaining satisfaction from dis- 
honest contractors who have no money? A gas-fitter takes a con- 
tract to pipe a house for thirty dollars. He runs the pipes for the 
drop-lights through the middle of the rooms the whole length of 
the house, and saws all the beams nearly in two in the centre, to 
make a notch to lay the pipe in, although his specification expressly 
forbids the notching of any beam more than two feet from the bear- 
ing. He puts in a piece of split pipe, mended with putty and red 
lead, under the floor, and lays the pipes with a fall in miscellaneous 
directions, and with bracket outlets at all varieties of height from the 
floor. The carpenters, without saying anything to me, put a row of 








shores through the middle of the parlor and dining-room, to keep 


discovered that the chamber floors sag frightfully when any one 
walks over them; that there is a copious leak in the floor, but that 
the gas— naphtha, refuses to emerge from most of the proper out- 
lets, through the trapping, by condensation, of the numerous bends 
and hollows in the pipes. After enduring this as long as possible, 
the second story beams are removed, and replaced with others, not 
notched ; the plastering is stripped off the walls and ceilings in both 
stories, new gas-pipes put in, and the plastering, flooring and finish- 
ing done over again, at a cost about fifty times as large as the 
amount of gas-fitter’s contract. He has not a cent, and is in debt for 
beer. From whom can I get satisfaction? Is not the carpenter at 
fault for going on and completing, without notifying me, a building the 
strength of which the gas-fitter had destroyed? If not, is there not 
some way of recovering judgment against the gas-fitter and sending 
him to the debtor’s prison? Or is there no such thing as a debtor’s 
prison, or any other place where he and his like can be shown the 
error of their ways? SINEX. 





AN EXPERT IN SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — A rather novel competition, if it may be so-called, 
came under my notice recently which may interest your readers, and 
comment on the same by yourselves may not be lost on the committee 
whom the citizens have vested with power to act in their service and 
who are, of course, responsible to them in the matter. The facts are 
these: a certain city being about to increase her school accommoda- 
tions, were beseiged by architects of all sorts to secure the job, until 
it finally came down to a matter of the price at which they would 
do the work. Some offered their full services without compensation ! 
Finally, a selection was made of one who represented to the commit- 
tee that he was building numbers of school-buildings, which the 
committee evidently swallowed easily enough, while, in fact, the only 
school-houses he was superintending were under investigation which 
resulted in his dismissal for certifying to payments for the builder 
when the work was neither done in a correct manner nor as per draw- 
ings and specifications from the foundation, and the specifications 
had provided for only 2x10 joists for long spans over large 
school-rooms and in other ways were entirely inadequate, if followed 
to the letter. Later, this same architect was engaged as an expert 
witness to give testimony in an action with a builder, and, after he 
had given his evidenve the learned counsel on the other side on cross- 
examination, killed this expert testimony by asking him about the 
schools he had just been employed to superintend and if he had not 
been dismissed on account of incompetency, which question he tried 
to dodge, but chagrined, he finally admitted. This city has, I think, 
fallen into bad hands, and would have done better if an architect that 
is both capable and honest had been employed by them to take 
charge of the expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars or more of 
money, even if they had to pay five to seven per cent for his services. 

SPHINX. 

[We think our correspondent must be mistaken in asserting that “ archi- 


tects of all sorts’’ besieged this committee to secure the job. — Eps. AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT. } 























Tue Petcuikarou WATERFALL. — Marvellous stories are related by’ 


the few Montagnais and Nascapee Indians who have penetrated far into 
the interior of Labrador respecting a cataract, beneath whose terrific 
leap Niagara pales into insignificance. But one white man has ever 
seen these falls, and the Indians’ ideas of measurements and distances 
are so imperfect that, even where their stories agree, it is exceedingly 
difficult to deduce from them anything like reliable data. An expedi- 
tion lately undertaken by Randle F. Holme, F. R. G.S., and H. Duff, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, to explore the interior of Labrador 
and investigate these falls, unfortunately, failed in its object, the ex- 
plorers having been misled by erroneous calculations as to distances 
and the exact location of the cataract, and compelled to return in con- 
sequence of running short of provisions. They got so near to the object 
of their expedition, however, that they were enabled, from the general 
configuration of the country, to form what must be a tolerably correct es- 
timate as to both the location and magnitude of the cataract. This 
estimate agrees with the description of the grand falls furnished by 
Maclean, who visited them in 1839, and whose farther progress into the 
interior was stopped by them. He gave the width of the river immedi- 
ately above the falls at 1,500 feet, but says that the cataract itself is 
not more than 150 feet across. The height of the falls he estimates at 
2,000 feet. This estimate is indorsed by a half-breed named Kennedy, 
met by Messrs. Holme and Dutf in the interior, and who thirty years 
ago was in charge of Fort Nascapee on Lake Petchikapou. One of the 
chief difficulties encountered by explorers desirous of reaching the falls 
is the obstinate refusal by the Labrador Indians to approach them. 
They believe them to be haunted, and think it impossible to look upon 
them and live. Kennedy was conducted to them by an old Indian 
named Louis-over-the-fire, who, being an Iroquois did not share the 
superstitious belief of the Montagnais and Nascapees. Messrs. Holme 
and Duff were principally misled by the erroneous statements and cal 

culations as to distances contained in Professor Hind’s ‘ Labrador.’ 
the leading authority upon this virtually unknown country. ‘Te falls 
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are on the Grand or Petchikapou River, which flows into Hamilton in- 
let. They are thirty miles above Lake Waminikapou, a body of water 


which is itself forty miles long, and situated 150 miles inland from the | 


mouth of the river. Professor Hind gives this lake as only 100 miles 
from the mouth of the river, so that the expedition of Messrs. Holme 


and Duff has brought to light the fact that the best works heretofore | 


published upon this terra incognita contain anything but reliable data. 


They agree, however, with Professor Hind that the elevation of the | 


immense tableland which forms the interior of Labrador is about 2,240 
feet. On this height of land are a succession of great lakes, joined by 


broad, placid streams, and when these reach the edge of the tableland | 
The Moisie and the Cold- | 


they commence their wild career to the sea. 
water Rivers descend by successive falls, but toward the southeast the 
descent from the elevated tableland is quite sudden. This is particu- 
larly true of the Grand River, which has a drop of over 2,000 feet in 


the thirty miles commencing with the falls and ending at Lake Wamin- ! 


ikapou. ‘There is a slight rapid below the falls, but none near the lake, 
and everything goes to show that the height of the grand falls is very 
little, if anything, short of 2,000 feet. 
highest falls in existence that are composed of any great volume of 
water. ‘There are mere mountain torrents that fall from a greater 
height, and the great fall of the Yosemite Valley measures 2,550 feet, 
but it is broken into three distinct leaps. Niagara, on the other hand, 
has a height of 164 feet only. — Boston Herald. 


Encivne Founpations. — An engine foundation, says the Age of Steel, 
bears the same relationship to the structure which has afterward to be 
raised upon it as does the carefully laid basis upon which a substantial 
building is to be erected. This being so, too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised in its construction. 
partially compensate for the defects of a bad bed, in the case of a fixed 
engine; but of course the latter ought to be firmly bolted to the founda- 
tion so that the two form one immovable mass. It should be bonded 
and tied in such a manner that no unequal settlement can take place, 
for should it cause this, there will be a danger of springing in the bed, 
and of heating the bearings as a result of these being twisted out of 
parallel. The higher the speed of the engine the more substantial 


be absent in the settings of a high-speed engine. A good bottom of 
concrete is perhaps the best substance to make a start with, but its size 
ought of course to be determined by the nature of the soil upon which 
it is torest. If it is a rock bottom the bed can of course be fastened 


directly to it with but a mere pretence for a foundation between ; but } 


should it be sandy or wet a concrete surface of large area should be first 
laid. ‘Then should follow the bricks, laid close and jointed with the 
best cement, or if it is proposed to use stone the larger the blocks used 
the better, the bonding of course being particularly studied. 
work is not to be recommended, as the irregular shape of the stones 
forms a very unreliable bond, and the cement which this kind of work 
requires is not calculated to add to the stability of the foundation. The 
bed or engine frame should never be bolted down until the foundation 
is completed and thoroughly set; when in position and found thorough- 
ly true, the joints may be filled and packed wich melted sulphur to in- 
sure rigidity. With a bad foundation no engine can be expected to run 
long without deterioration, and there is no part of the detail of engine 
fixing which is of more importance than the foundation. 


Tue Sr. Louis Bripce. — The beautiful bridge built by Captain 
Eads over the Mississippi River at St. 'ouis, bold in its design and ex- 
cellent in its execution, is an object of admiration to all who visit it, 
but the impression of its importance would be greatly magnified if the 
put below the surface of the water, which bears the massive towers, 
and which extends to a depth twice as great as the height of the pier 
above the water, could be visible. There are three steel arches, the 
centre one having a span of 520 feet, and each side arch a span of 502 
feet. Each span has four parallel arches or ribs, and each arch is com- 


posed of two cylindrical steel tubes, 18 inches in exterior diameter, one | 


acting as the upper and the other as the lower chord of the arch. The 
tubes are in sections, each 12 feet long, and connected by screw joints. 
The thickness of the steel forming the tubes runs from 1 3-16 to 2 1-8 
inches. These upper and lower tubes are parallel and 12 feet apart, 
connected by a single system of diagonal bracing. The double tracks 
of the railroad run through the bridge adjacent to the side arches at 
the elevation of the highest point of the lowertube. The carriage road 
and footpaths extend the full width of the bridge, and are carried, by 
braced vertical posts, at an elevation of 23 feet above the railroad. 
The clear headway is 55 feet above ordinary high water. The 
approaches on each side are masonry viaducts, and the railway con- 
nects with the city station by a tunnel nearly a mile in length. The 
great tubular ribs were built out from each side of a pier, the weight 
on one side acting as a counterpoise for the construction on the other 
side of the pier. They were thus gradually and systematically pro- 
jected over the river, without support from below, till they met at the 
middle of the span, when the last central connecting tube was put in 


self-supporting. — Scribner's Magazine. 


Tne Dvcnesse pe GairerRA’s Revence.—The late Duchess of 
Galliera, who gave during her lifetime upwards of $30,000,000 to the 
poor, is to have a statue in her native city of Genoa. Wherever the 
traveller turns he will be shown schools and colleges, infirmaries and 
hospitals, alms-houses and model dwellings founded by the Duchess for 
the benefit of the Genoese. Now that the Duchess is dead no time 
should be lost in removing from the entrance hall of the Galliera 
Hospital the tablet which records ‘‘ to his eternal shame ”’ the treachery 
of her agent and relative, who decamped with $4,000,000, the money 
paid to his credit by the Duchess for the building of the hospital. The 
poor old general, if ramor does not lic, used the money to save a spend- 
thrift son from disaster. At any rate, with the Duchess’ death *‘ the 


They are by a great deal the | 


A good foundation will in many cases | regard to an over-construction of railroads, on the contrary, they believe 


| to do. 
should be the foundation, for vibration and tremor ought especially to | 


| roxd-building material. 
| but a great deal more mileage could be built, and built with safety. 
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| capacity will steadily increase. 


|; summer. 


| they can do, 
| looking after a centralizing of control. 
| large purchases of land in the neighborhood of the growing commerci:! 


| two or three vears. 


tablet of revenge”’ should cease to disfigure the walls of a noble build- 
ing which has been erected in the name of charity, which covers a 
multitude of sins, and of humanity, which condones them. — Exchange. 


A New Tome ror tue Harssurcs.—It has been decided to con- 
struct a new tomb for the Austrian imperial family, the vaults under 
the Church of the Capuchins affording no more room. More than 100 
princely personages are buried in these vaults, which have been the 
burial place of the Hapsburg family since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. — New York Evening Post. 














OncE more reference must be made to a worn-out topic in order to 
up some pointers for trade and business possibilities. 
York financiers are just at present discussing and considering railroad- 
building. What lines to build, how much money to invest and, in general, 
how to look after their railroad-building interests for the coming year. 


ick 
Boston and New 


| Within sixty days the programme will be completed. There is an anxiety 


among those who have the greatest interests at stake to have all matters 
pertaining to the relation of the railroads to the Government disposed of 
one way or another, right or wrong. If rightfully disposed of, they know that 
there will be plenty of grand opportunities for good investments. Uf wrong- 
fully disposed of, they can have the sati=faction of knowing what to do and 
what course to pursue till things come right again. There is a strong feel- 


| ing in the public mind that the railroad interests will be put under some sort 


of control, and a more complete control than is now exercised. Our best 
authorities do not believe what so many newspaper authorities assert in 


that there are opportunities as favorable now as there have been at any 
time for years past for great railroad-building enterprise. The work is 
of two kinds: First, the construction of long lines in remote sections of the 


| country, as, for instance, in British America, California, Mexico and South 


America; and second, the construction of short lines mainly in the Southern 
States. Financial managers will not indicate in advance what they intend 
Were they to do so, manufacturers of material would at once take 

the cue, and at once harden prices. It is to their interest to play a fine 
game, and, if possible, bring about a reduction for all kinds of material 
that they will need. It would look as though there were some concert of 
action in this direction. During the past three months fewer rails have 
been contracted for than during any like period for five years past. Even 
in the matter of cars and locomotives, orders have not been up to the 
apprent large requirements. The same applies to other branches of rail- 
The country does not absolutely need more mileage, 
There 
are sections of country throngh which roads could be constructed with 
advantage, because of the appreciation in value of real estate that would 
soon follow. Capitalists do not enter things without a long head. They 
count from five to ten vearsahead. They recognize the fact that productive- 
That emigration will fill up out-of-the-way 

places, and that the markets of the world will call for the product of labor 
of all kinds in increasing supply. For this reason the opinion is enter- 


| tained in some high circles that despite indications to the contrary we will 


see some five to ten thousand miles of road built during the coming year. 
Much of it will not be undertaken before midsummer. There is an abund- 
ance of money for railroad work Foreign capital bas been organizing 
itself to spread over America, North, South and West. Numerous lines of 
railroad are projected which will probably be built in the course ef the next 
five years, and in less time perhaps. A foreign steel-rail trust is being 
organized in order to profit by this increasing demand. It is for this that 
the foreigners have put their heads together. The iron trade is dul! 
Prices are sinking in ail markets South, West and East. 

The lumber trade, conside:ing the season of the year, is active. 
are firm ip all markets for hard woods. The Svuthern interests have com- 
bined, and the combination will hold. The Northwestern lumber interests 
expect a heavy demand in the far West for the coming season. If ship- 
ments are not restricted, there will be a greater distribution of Western 


Prices 


| and Southern lumber beyond the Mississippi than ever before in a single 


year. One reason for this statement is that there is a great deal of money 
being borrowed, and the indications point that as much more will be | 


bor- 
rowed in the South to prosecute work of various kinds in the West. The 


| agencies that are loaning money on farms report a demand for all the 


money they can secure. In some quarters payments are not being promptly 
made, but investors are learning to select their localities where their 
securities can be best located. The hardware manufacturers throughout 


New England are getting down to work, and are now running more regu- 


larly than during the fall to supply stocks for the coming spring and 

The nail-factories East are working less than half-time, and in 
the West are scarcely any better fixed. The makers of wood-working 
machinery are moving along rather slowly, as the capacity in this direction 
is fully up to all the requirements. Plongh-makers are short of orders. 
Stove manufacturers are busy; machinery-makers all over the West are 
crowded with work. The boat-yards along the Lakes will be very busy 
during the coming season. The pipe-makers expect to have all the work 
Natural-gas companies talk of combination. Electricians are 


Real-estate speculators are making 
centres of the West. 


Every indication is of the healthful sort. Those who 


| are watching the financial features are inclined to think that the preseut 
place by an ingenious mechanical arrangement, and the arch became | 


financial policy will result in an astringency at some time during the next | 
Such a probability ix to remote to worry over. A con- § 
ference of old-time Greenbackers is called to meet at Washington to formu- | 
late plans for a renewal of the greenback agitation. ‘This step is taken t)us 
early because the believers in governmental money anticipate an attack of 
the banking interests upon the legal-tender issues. They argue that the 
need of money is increasing, and that the supply is diminishing ; that 


| more business is being done on credit now than a year or two ago, and | 


that the control of money is centring into fewer hands. These allegativus | 
may or may not be true, but there are signs in business circles of justify ing 
the prediction of a more or less astringent condition of the money-market at | 
some time in the near future. Real dangers are, however, not often seen 
in advance, and anticipated dangers seldom overtake ns. The probabilities 
are that the financial question will settle itself, and that the control of vu 


currency of the country will not be secured by class interests. 
| — _— ~ —__— 


S. J. PARKAILL & OCo., Printers, Boston. 
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